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SaTurDAY, Marcu 24, 1855. 


/ HIE day of humiliation has 
come and gone. Forms of 
Prayer, ‘for one penny,” 
have been hawked about 
like mackarel, muffins, or 
hot-cross buns; the usual 
church and chapel services 
have been gone through; 
holidays have been taken 
by those who liked them 
and by those who did not; 
respectable people have 
; = fasted on fish, and people 
of course less respectable have fasted in their usual 
manner. So, doubtless, the wrath of heaven is ap- 
peased; green coffee will be no more served out 
to our troops, and Sebastopol is already as good as 
ours. Surely we have been trying to propitiate the God 
of Great Britain very much after the wise fashion of the 
savages. But what matter, so that the work is done? 
Hard as it must have been for bishops to wear sackcloth 
—the appointed costume for the Fast Day being merely 
a coal sack with the bottom ripped,—strange as it must 
have been to have seen worthy and delicate clergymen 
and laymen, sitting so robed, drinking their cool humili- 
ating claret, yet even such things may be borne com- 
placently when a great result is to be obtained; and 
already we have no doubt, as we said before, that it only 
awaits the telegraph to say Sebastopol is ours. 

Who believed in the efficacy of the fast? Who fasted ? 
Who was humbled? Who, in cushioned pew, bowed 
himself down one whit less pompously than upon the 
latest festival ? 
We are not objecting to the Fast Day, nor to the day of 
humiliation. It would be well if some of those who 
starved our army were made to fast even for one day. 
It had been well if they who caused our humiliation had 
gone through even some show of penance, only passing 
through our streets in sackcloth, with the curses of all 
honest men upon their heads, and the finger of reproach 
pointing at them as they shambled by. But a fast which 
was only fish-eating for the rich, and for the poor one 
day more unnecessary misery ; a day of humiliation spent 
as a holiday ;—was but the crowning sham of that great 
lord of shams, our deadly enemy—Routine. 

There is no need to appoint a special day of humilia- 
tion. These latter days have all been days ofshame. Forms 
of prayer! Weare cursed with forms. What form of 
prayer will meet the bitterness of heart with which all 
who have hearts have read the past week’s evidence be- 
fore the Committee for inquiring into the state of our 
army? Read, you who have not read, Mr. Stafford’s 
statement of the ordure a-foot thick in the ante-room 
of the barrack hospital, not removed because Routine 
forbade it, doubtless waiting for a fast day. ‘Lice 
as thick as letters on a sheet of paper:’’ Downing Street 
itself was never more. thick of vermin. And all the de- 
partments pervaded by ‘‘a kind of paralysis of fear.”’ 
{ts it not humiliation enough that a nation suffers things 
like these? But, on Wednesday, we confessed and be- 
wailed our sins. Yes, and on Thursday the lice are still 
in office, and the paralysis of fear pervades us yet in all 
our departments. Altogether, in Mr. Stafford’s expres- 
sive words, ‘a severe system of routine concurrent with 
the utmost possible confusion.” The stench of our 
doings goes up to heaven; and, again, as in the soldiers’ 
hospitals, the horrible smell is so intense that one par- 
ticular effluvium can not be immediately detected. But 
the little brown paper we burnt on Wednesday has made 
the air quite sweet, Shams! shams! shams! 

A sham inquiry, a sham siege, a sham conference, a 
sham Parliament! The inquiry a sham, because, spite of 
all exposures, there is no intention either of punishing 
subordinates or impeaching their superiors. Inquiry 
ending so is but a sham. A sham siege, for either we 
are playing at it, or the Russians are gaining ground 
upon us. Actually, under our very eyes, their defences 
advance towards us.. A sham conference: where the 
make a great fuss of ‘agreeing to the first points, wall 
knowing that they will fall out upon the last. Anda 
sham Parliament, which cannot even fully represent the 
mock honesty, the half-folly, the imbecility and the 
ignorance of the great public that elects it. Indeed a 
most busy pretence that Parliament is, wordy busy, but 
inefficient — worthless as my Lord Raglan who wastes 
days and nights in despatches about the weather, writing 
with a three-secretary power, while his men are mur- 
dered by aide-de-camp Routine. 

All sham! Sir Robert Peel upon the hustings speaks 
out for Poland. Whereupon Lord Palmerston is ques- 
-tioned. Has Austria remonstrated? Austria perfectly 
understands us, is his reply. Possibly we and Austria 

together may reconstruct a new kingdom of Poland. 


What was the Palace dietary that day ?, 


Credeat Judzeus! The States constituted by diplomacy 
are but sham States. A sham empire of Austria has no 
such creative power. It is not to a sham peace nor yet 
to a sham war that Poland and that Europe shall owe 
the necessary regeneration. But Palmerston’s words are 
always so satisfactory to Parliament; his common places 
so suit the House of Commons. Responsible government 
for Newfoundland, asks Mr. Roebuck. It is under the 
consideration of the Premier. And without committing 
himself to Mr. Drummond’s extreme notions of the 
seventh of man’s time and the tenth of man’s income 
being the particular property of God (or of the Church), 
he manages as adroitly to escape the appearance of illibe- 
rality in refusing to the working man even that chance 
of elevation which would be afforded by throwing open 
the Museum and National Gallery on the only holiday 
for which the poor man is not fined. 

On that motion of Sir Joshua Walmsley it was left for 
the son of unprogressive Earl Derby to state in few well- 
spoken words the real relations of secular and religious 
education. ‘‘ It is a false theory to suppose a necessary 
antagonism between things secular and things sacred. 
The Sabbath is valuable, not as an end but as a means to 
an end—thatend being moral and religiousimprovement.” 
The religious and the secular must go hand in hand; and 
life be treated in its integrity for time and for eternity. 

The cartridges would not fit at Balaklava, and the 
English soldier’s sword— Oh! Sheffield cutlers — bent 
like the sword of an ancient Briton. They are mending 
these matters now; and after our Fast Day all may mend. 
Let us pray for that, not only on appointed days, and 
pray effectually, as well as fervently. Sham war will 
evidently not avail us. A few weeks, and Vienna peace 
will be found as vain. Well, then, war must be in 
earnest: if even as earnest as that against the Caffres, 
it would be better than the present playing. Let us 
learn a fierce earnestness even of the boors, and 
do even our worst work thoroughly. To remind us, 
lest we become too boorish, there is the little chivalrous 
episode, this week, of the two Polish deserters asking 
Sir Colin Campbell to return their borrowed horses, with 
obliged compliments to the Russian camp. Yes, be 
chivalrous; but, any how, be earnest. 


Hovsr or Lorps.—Monpay,. 
The Eart of Lucan moved for copies of papers and cor- 
respondence respecting the charge of the Light Cavalry 


Brigade at the battle of Balaklava. He detailed very par- 
ticularly the proceedings of that day, the position of the 
different forts, and contended that he was left without any 
discretion to decline or delay the execution of Lord Raglan’s 
order. He then commented on the correspondence which 
had taken place between the Commander-in-Chief, the War 
Office, and himself, and concluded by renewing his demand 
for a court-martial. , 

The Earl of Carpican corrected a statement respecting 
himself; after which Lord Panmure said he was surprised at 
the course the gallant Earl had taken in making statements 
impugning the discretionary power of the Commander-in- 
Chief. ‘The noble Earl had been recalled in consequence of 
a misunderstanding or a misconception between himself and 
Lord Raglan ; and in his opinion there was no precedent in 
military law or custom to justify the demand for a court- 
martial. 

Viscount Harpincr maintained that the order of Lord 
Raglan was discretionary, and not imperative ; and, as a dif- 
ference had arisen between the Commander-in-Chief and a 
Lieutenant-General, it became necessary that either the one 
or the other should be recalled. 

The Duke of Ricnmonp regretted that the motion had been 
brought forward; and after the Earl of Dersy, the Duke of 
Newcastie, and the Earl of Harnpwicxr had spoken, and 
the Earl of Lucan replied, the correspondence was ordered 
to be laid on the table, 


Hovsz or Commons—Monpay. 

In reply to Mr. Grogan, Sir G. Grey said Sir J, Young 
had accepted the appointment of Chief Commissioner of the 
Tonian Islands. 

The House resolved itself into Committee on the News- 
paper Stamps, &c. 

The CHANcELLOR of the Excnrever moved a series 
of resolutions, on which to found a bill for the partial 
repeal of the stamp duty on newspapers. He stated the 
causes which led to the bill of Mr. Gladstone, with which 
his own was identical in principle and in substance, al- 
though somewhat different in detail, and he, therefore, 
gave that right hon. gentleman whatever credit the measure 
might entitle him to. His proposal was that the privilege 
now granted to the Literary Gazette, the Atheneum, and the 
Builder might be extended to all other publications appear- 
ing within periods not exceeding thirty-one days; that 
they should be allowed to be Sent by post, on stamping 
the copies thus sent. In order to entitle them to do 
this, however, they must register, and give sureties as 
at present. The revenue from the newspaper stamp was 
about. £400,000; and he was of opinion that there 


would be a loss of one-half, which it would be his duty to 


make up in some other way. The right hon. gentleman 
mentioned that he had taken counsel with Punch, the 
Atheneum, and the Illustrated News, who were all of opinion 
that no practical difficulties. could occur with respect to the 
number of papers it would be necessary to print stamped and 
otherwise, and intimated a possibility of our some day having 
a cheap book post. 

Mr. GuapsTonE wished to have greater privileges granted 
for circulation through the Post Office to other literary pe- 
riodicals besides newspapers. Mr. M. Grnson insisted upon 
the expediency of enlarging to the utmost possible lintits tht 
privileges of the press. Mr. Bricur thought the House ought 
not to grudge £200,000 for the extension of the best means of 
instruction, especially considering the enormous expenditure 
for the war. After some observations, in which Mr. Packs, 
Sir H. Wittoveury, and others took part, the resolutions 
were agreed to, and the House resumed. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 

Sir Henry Witiovcupy said that in 1853 the amount of 
Exchequer Bills amounted to £16,000,000, it had now risen 
to £17,183,000. He wished to know how this increase had 
been incurred. He could not find any resolution of the 
House to add this to the permanent debt of the country. 

Mr. Wizson in a lengthened exposition of the financial 
condition of the country, stated that every demand had been 
met and paid in ready money. At present the expenditure 
exceeded the supplies by upwards of £3,000,000, but there 


“were upwards of £5,000,000, of exclusively war-taxes, to 


come into the Exchequer on April 5. 

Mr. Guiapsrone contended that the cost of the war for the 
past year, enormous as it was, had been nearly met by the 
proceeds of the taxes sanctioned by the Legislature. 

After Mr. Disraeli and others had spoken on the motion, 
Mr. Starrorp called the attention of the House to the sad 
condition of the sick and wounded soldiers in the East; and, 
as a question of universal interest, he wished to know what 
the Government intended doing for the broken remnants of 
our army ? 

Lord Patmerston reminded the. House of the medical 
commission which had been sent out, and said the subject 
was one to which the Government was fully alive. 

The House then went into committee of supply, and the 
remainder of the evening was occupied in the discussion of 
the estimates. 


Hovse or Lorps,—Tunspay. 

Lord Lynpuurst called attention to the position which 
Prussia now occupied with regard to the present war, and 
the negotiations now in progtess at Vienna. The noble lord 
traced the conduct of the Prussian Government throughout 
the whole period that had elapsed since the invasion of the 
Principalities by the late Tzar. This conduct, he contended, 
manifested a degree of servility and vacillation which destroyed 
all possibility of placing faith in the future concessions of 
Prussia. She had always been subservient to Russian in- 
fluence, and he hoped British ministers would pursue their 
course, whether warlike or pacific, in perfect independence 
of Prussia, 

The Earl of CLarEenpon did not deny the allegations of the 
noble lord; but he still hoped Prussia might be brought to 
terms ; while he assured the House everything would be done 
in a friendly spirit and with due regard to the honour and 
feelings of a great and independent nation. 

Hovss or Commons—Tvurspay. 

In reply to a question put by Lord W. Granam, whether 
the Austrian Ambassador had called for any explanation of 
words said to have been used by a member of the Adminis- 
tration (Sir R. Peel), that ‘‘no settlement of the Eastern 
question would be satisfactory unless Hungary and Poland 
were restored,’ Lord PAtmerston said the Austrian Go- 
yvernment had known all along that the Government of Great 
Britain would regard it as a great misfortune if Hungary 
were to be separated from the Austrian empire. With re- 
spect to Poland, in his opinion, that kingdom was a standing 
menace to Germany, and it was for the Governments of Ger- 
many to determine how far it endangered their interests ; 
but the negotiations going on at Vienna were confined to the 
four points, and the Austrian Ambassador and Government 
were perfectly cognizant of the views and objects of the 
British Government. 

Mr. Rorsvuck, pursuant to notice, inquired whether the 
people of Newfoundland were to be permitted to have, as 
promised, a responsible government; and whether or not 
the complaints of the people against the Governor were about 
to be listened to.—Lord PALMERSTON said it was the firm in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to keep faith with the 
people of Newfoundland with regard to their having a re- 
sponsible government, and steps had been taken to carry the 
promise into execution. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Bricur on the present state 
of the Colonial Department, 

Mr. Lows adverted to the condition of the colony of Vic-. 
toria, where the Government, he observed, was almost at the 
mercy of a mob, urging that the only remedy for such a 
state of things, and against the Government falling into con- 
tempt, was to despatch the new constitution immediately to 
the colony. 

Sir G. Grey said the attention of Parliament would shortly 
be called to the subject of these constitutions. The disturb- 
ances at Victoria had been quelled. 

Mr. Rorsvuck intimated his intention of making a formal 
motion upon the subject. 

A resolution was moved by Colonel Norru, that 10 
orphans, sons of officers of our army, navy, and marines, 
shall receive their education gratis ; and, that the cadets at 
Sandhurst now admissible into the first-class, be increased 
to 50; and, that departments in the civil branches shall be 
open to those who may show themselves deserving. After a 
brief discussion, the motion was withdrawn, on the consent 
of Lord Palmerston being given to refer the matter to a com- 
mittee.—Leave was then given to Sir D. Norreys to bring in 
a bill to relieve grand juries from fiscal duties, and to place 
the administration of local affairs, in Ireland, in elected 
councils. 

Sir J. Watmstey moved “ That it would promote the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the working-classes 
of this metropolis if the collections of natural history and 
of art, in the British Museum and the National Gallery, 
were open to the public inspection after morning ser- 
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saddle was used upon the cavalry horses in performing the 
transport duties. He applied for packsaddles, but the Com- 
missariat could not furnish them. With a packsaddle a horse 
could have carried two bags of biscuit instead of one. Before he 
left Bulgaria he did feel it his duty to report the state of one regi- 
ment, the 5th Dragoon Guards, to Lord Raglan. That regiment 
had been at Devna, and in consequence of the fearful sickness 
which had prevailed it was brought to Varna and joined his head- 
quarters. The circumstances were very remarkable. The lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the regiment commanded the brigade. The major, 
who only joined the regiment on its embarkation in Ireland, was 
taken ill and compelled to leave. The surgeon, the veterinary 
surgeon, the paymaster, the senior captain, were all attacked by 
cholera, and command devolved on a junior captain, a young man, 
who admitted that he felt himself too young for such a duty. 

At this point the room was ordered to be cleared, and the com- 
mittee remained in consultation for about a quarter of an hour. 
When the doors were reopened the Earl of Lucan was examined 
as to the loss of horses in the cavalry, both on land and in the 
sea transit. Witness appointed a board of inquiry to investigate 
the cause of the loss of the horses, but the investigation was con- 
fined to the loss on board the War Cloud. On board that ship 75 
horses out of 78 belonging to the Enniskillens were lost; and on 
board the Wilson Kennedy 99 out of 108 belonging to the Royals. 
Very few of the horses embarked on board steamers were lost. 
The sailing vessels were made to carry more than they had been 
fitted up for. Then they were detained at Varna till they lost the 
fine weather, and at last put to sea in such bad weather that 
many of the captains made objections to sailing. He explained 
how the loss occurred, Before the horses were embarked at 
Varna, the partitions of the horse-stalls were knocked down, so as 
to make three horses occupy the space before given to two. As 
every one must be aware, removing any part of the fittings weak- 
ened the whole. The breastwork of the stalls being thus weakened, 
the moment the ship rolled it gave way, the horses broke loose 
and he had heard from an officer that a scene took place the like 
of which had never been witnessed, The Chasseurs d Afrique 
Arab horses stood the climate better than any of ours. They had 
never been in a stable, and were accustomed to be without cover- 
ing. The men of that corps are also admirable soldiers, superior 
as dragoons in such a campaign to all others. The Russian horses 
are also very superior. The provision for conveying the sick was 
lamentably deficient. Men in the last stage of disease were made 
to ride on dragoon saddles, and nothing is so uncomfortable. He 
wrote on Jan. 9 to the Adjutant-General, suggesting the extreme 
importance of organizing an ambulance corps for the army, similar 
to that of the French, and expressed a hope that Lord Raglan 
would apply rather to the French Government than to the 
English: otherwise, if the matter was managed at home, the way 
in which it would be done would increase the evil, 

Mr. Avaustus StarrorD, M.P. Upon arriving at the Barrack 
Hospital he found the necessaries and the anteroom leading to them 
ia fearful condition. The soil pipes were stop ed up, and the 
feces were nearly a foot deep in the anteroom. is inspection of 
these places immediatel brought the prevailing disease, diarrhea, 
on himself, He went to Dr. Macgregor, and mentioned the existence 
of such a state of things, when that gentleman showed him a letter, 
the third or fourth which he had received from the junior surgeon 
of the hospital, calling his attention to the same subject. Witness 
could not exactly say whether Dr. Macgregor was then the chief 


vice on Sundays.’’ He dwelt upon the social advan- 
tages of such a measure, and with regard to the religious 
bearing of the question he thought it would be found 
that the balance of opinion greatly inclined to the belief 
that, so far from lowering the standard of religious truth, 
it would elevate it. He could cite, he said, the opinions 
of wise and pious men that, so far from desecrating the 
Sabbath, such a mode of visual education would hallow 
that day; and he read testimonies from several persons 
(including clergymen) to that effect. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Brees, who argued that 
the effect of the measure would be to raise, refine, and 
civilize the working classes, which would be, in his opinion, 
a great religious gain, while he found that in the Christian 
scriptures there was no written injunction, or command, or 
obligation, to keep the first day of the week as a Jewish 
Sabbath, or to keep it as a Sabbath at all. 

Mr. J. L. Davies read opinions of clergymen diametrically 
opposed to those quoted by Sir Joshua Walmsley.—Mr. 
Druwaonp considered the question as one not of the people’s 
day, but of the Lord’s Day, as it had been held by the uni- 
versal consent of the Christian world, Whatever texts might 
say, the principle was that a seventh part of every man’s 
time and a tenth of his income were due to God. It was one 
thing what an individual might think fit to do in respect to 
this day, and another thing for a nation.—The Marquis of 
Bianprorp called the motion the thin end of the wedge for 
the desecration of the Sabbath.—Mr. GovuLnurn held the 
same view.—Mr. Kinnatrp also opposed it, as tending toexact 
from the working man seven days’ work for six days’ wages. 

Lord STANLEY observed, that all the objections to the pro- 
position which he had heard or read were built upon two 
grounds—first, the sanctity of the Sabbath-day ; second, that 
by opening these places unnecessary labour was imposed upon 
Government officers. With regard to the first, he thought 
the mover and seconder had conceded too much, It wasa 
false theory to suppose a necessary antagonism between things 
secular and things sacred, Intellectual and moral improve- 
ment was in itselfa part of religion, He admitted the sanctity 
of the Sabbath and the value of that institution. But, why 
was it valuable? Not as an end, but as the means to an end 
—namely, moral and religious improvement, The leisure ot 
the working man during the week was small, and if the 
principle was laid down that the whole of his day of rest was 
to be appropriated to theological objects, it would be declar- 
ing that the education of the working man should virtually 
terminate with his youth; although there was no necessary 
conflict between the objects contemplated in the motion and 
religious duties. He dwelt upon the tendency of the lower 
classes to debasing habits, and to the vice of drunkenness, 
which could not be cured by prohibitive legislation ; they 
must be met by furnishing intellectual recreation. He 
should vote for the resolution. 

Mr. W. J. Fox said that Sabbatarianism was the doctrine 
of only a minority of the Christian world. The injunction 
“Do no work on the Sabbath-day’’ was egregiously vio- 
lated, and most of all by the rich and intelligent. 

Lord Patmerston considered the respectful observance of 
Sunday a most desirable practice. His opinion was that 
Sunday ought to be a day of rest, devotion, and_ cheerful 
and innocent recreation. To enforce an entire abstinence 
from work on that day would arrest the whole movement of 
social existence. Believing that the resolution would do 
violence to the feelings of a large portion of the community 
which it was highly desirable studiously to encourage, he 
must oppose it. 

The motion was then negatived by 235 against 48; an 
amendment by Mr. Arstey Petiart, to the effect that the 
National Gallery and Museum should be opened every day 
“ except Sundays” being withdrawn. 


to that gentleman because he appeared to be desirous of doing all 
in his power to improve the hospital. Dr. Macgregor said he had 
made frequent representations to the superior department. 

What department was that?—I cannot tell. That is the source 
of all the evil—I never could tell where one department ended, nor 
where another began. 

Was it not possible for Dr. Macgregor to obtain a dozen or 20 
men to clean out those places?—It was not his department. I 
have no hesitation in stating that if he had of his own mind em- 
ployed a dozen men to do anything in that building, he would have 
been pounced upon by some department and told that an order for 
that purpose must go through that department. 

So a necessary work like that would be stopped by routine?— 
Certainly. He told me it was not his department, and I went to 
another officer, to whom he referred me, as the proper authority 
to give the orders. J cannot quite say whether the application 
for the necessary cleansing of those places would not have to pass 
through two or three departments before the actual operator 
arrived. Dr. Macgregor referred me to the department with 
which he always communicated on such matters. He also gave 
me authority to use his name, and to take the letter which he had 
just received from the junior surgeon, and asked me to urge as 
much as possible the necessity of doing something. I went to the 
person I was referred to, and he told me he was aware of the con- 
dition of the places to which I alluded—that gangrene and hos- 
pital fever would most likely set in, but he had no money to act 
with. Iasked him what could be done, and he said the only plan 
would be to get eight men with bamboos to open the pipes. 
suggested 16 to work alternately, which he assented to as an 
improvement. I said, “ Will you get those men?” He said, “I 
have no money.” I was perfectly overwhelmed with the answer. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I should think so. 

Mr. Stafford continued,—I then said I had some money, £200; 
that I would give him £100, or the whole of it, in English 
sovereigns, French Napoleons, Turkish paper, or Austrian dollars, 
within three hours; but that as an Englishman I could not allow my 
countrymen to die for such a reason as that. I spoke certainly 
under the influence of very strong feelings. He said he would 
take it into his consideration. I said I would go home and go to 
bed, as I felt myself attacked by the disease; but, as the matter 
which we had discussed was one not admitting of delay, I should 
write a letter formally if the nuisance was not removed. 

What was the answer to your offer of money ?—I do not think 
that he madeanyreply. Hewasvery much perplexed and troubled. 

Did he seem loth to accept the money?—Yes; he said if the 
money was advanced he could give no security for its repayment. 
I went afterwards to the hospital, and found the necessaries being 
cleaned out by the Turks. 

He could not tell how long the state of things he complained of 
had been in existence. The horrible smell arising from wounds 
and uncleanliness ofall kinds was so intense, that the effuvium from 
the necessaries could not be immediately detected as it would have 
been had it been the only foul spot in a building otherwise clean. 
I never could find where the particular departments touched each 
other. There always seemed to me to pervade all the departments 


THE ARMY INQUIRY. 

We resume our summary of the evidence before Mr. Roe- 
buck’s committee, omitting repetitions as usual, and obser- 
ying more than ordinary brevity :— 

The Earl of Lucan, the commander of the Cavalry Division of 
the army, was called. He said the commissariat difficulties began 
at Kululee. A very young officer was attached to that portion of 
the army, and he was often changed, during the few weeks the 
cavalry remained there. The horses got their allowance of 12 lb. 
of barley and 161b. of chopped straw, and would thrive very well 
upon it. There was, however, no head to superintend. Thecom- 
missaries at Kululee were two young men—Mr. Murray, a son of 
the Bishop of Rochester, and Mr. Cookesley, and both totally unfit 
for the duties they had undertaken. On August 18, he wrote to 
Lord Raglan, applying for reinforcements from England, as he had 
lost 150 men and 85 horses. Lord Raglan’s answer was, that he 
would apply for men but not for horses. When the cavalry 
arrived at Balaklava, there were about 1100 horses, many being 
left behind for want of room on board the transports. There 
was great sickness among the men, so that on arriving in 
the Crimea it was found impossible to supply all the horses with 
riders, There must have been at least 150 led horses when they 
reached the Alma. The first two or three weeks after their arrival 
they had plenty of forage, but after that time they were supplied 
from hand to mouth, ‘There could have been no difficulty in 
making stores to any extent, as the w ather was fine; and there 
were plenty of ships in the harbour full of forage. The commis- 
sariat officers would not land it, though he made daily complaints 
to Mr. Filder. ‘The commissariat had no people to land it,” was 
the invariable reply. The noble lord said he had written a letter to 
the Quartermaster-General Airey, complaining of the state of 
affairs, but to no purpose. The duties were entrusted to youths 
without experience, and who showed no zeal to make up for the 
want of personal qualifications. He had a thickish folio letter- 
book full of complaints which had been made, at different times, 
to the persons responsible, but all without effect. The grounds of 
his complaints were never disputed. When they first arrived in 
Bulgaria very good baggage ponies could be got for £6 or £7 each, 
and one of those ponies would haye done the work of four cavalry 
horses. A great loss was entailed upon the country by using the 
cavalry horses and baggage antmals: 800 horses at £75 each would 
make a total loss of £60,000. The bat horses and mules landed in 
the Crimea had a very short-lived existence—nearly all of them 
were starved or stolen. He presumed they were stolen by persons 
in the camp. When the last batch of mules arrived, Lord Raglan 
committed them to his charge. He caused them to be marked in 
the ear, and they were the only long-lived mules which ever landed 
in the Crimea. He calculated the weight of cach man’s daily 
rations, including everything, at 31b.; and, assuming each mule 
could carry 240 Ib., 300 mules would be sufficient to carry all the 
provisions of the army from Balaklava to the front. The ordinary 


of incurring responsibility for going beyond instruction. At the 
same time there was a severe system of routine concurrent with 
the utmost possible confusion. 

The state of the sick and wounded at Scutari was painful, fearful, 
and ghastly. Many of the invalids died soon after their admission 
for want of nourishment. Many of the sick and wounded were co- 
Yered with licé and exerement when they landed. His own clothes 
were never free from lice. The lice were as thick as letters 
on a sheet of paper. There was a great lack of all kinds of utensils 
in the hospitals, and indeed of every thing save cursing and swear~- 
ing. The opinion of the doctors was that no improvement in their 
condition could be looked for until the dietary condition of the army 


medical authority, as the changes were so numerous}; but he went 


akind of paralysis of fear—not knowing exactly what to do—a fear’ 
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underwent a great change. If they wished to excite the most phleg- 
matic and produce irritation among the most patient of the soldiers 
in the ranks, they had only to speak of green coffee. They compared 
it to pebbles. It acted on them as a drastic purge. The pea-soup 
on board one of the transports at Scutari was so thick that the 
spoon would stand up in it; and the cooking was such that the peas 
were served out as hard as bullets. He applied to Admiral Boxer 
for assistance for the sick and wounded, but got no encouragement. 
He was averse to say it was a notorious fact that the admiral 
grossly insulted everybody who applied to him on matters of 
pusiness. There was no register kept in the hospital. One man, 
Corporal Kelly, of the ambulance corps, was reported dead, and 
he got permission from his commanding officer to take the letter 
contradicting it. The skin and bones of the sick and wounded 
were frequently, from lying on the decks, quite raw. 

Dr. ANDREW SmiTH deposed that he had had 30 years’ expe- 
rience as an army surgeon, and in medical hospitals, and then de- 
scribed the system pursued in the medical department of the army 
generally. He said the garrison hospitals of the army were erected 
under his superintendence. The number of surgeons on half-pay 
was double those on full-pay. They were surgeons who had 
served in the Peninsula. He had the general management of the 
hospitals, and the direction of the general medical officers of the 
army. He described the system pursued in dispensing medicines 
in the garrison hospitals. There was a perpetual conflict going 
on between witness and the Secretary-at-War on the subject of 
the authority to be exercised over the purveyors. With respect 
to promotions in the army medical department he was subject 
to the authority of the Commander-in-Chief. On the 10th Feb. 
last year he received the first communication to make the necessary 
preparations to provide all medical necessaries for the first section 
of the army of observation to the East, consisting of 10,000 men, 
going out to Malta. He hereupon issued an order to the medical 
department for all that was required, and by the 22nd February 
the medical stores were all ready to sail. The medicines were 
supplied by the Apothecaries’ Hall and Messrs. Savory and Co., of 
Bond Street. The utensils, beds, and general furniture, were all 
furnished on requisition by the Board of Ordnance. He received 
no bill of lading or invoice from the shipping authorities of the 
Ordnance at the Tower. The Commander-in-chief applied to the 
Ordnance, the Ordnance to the Admiralty, and the Admiralty sup- 
plied the medical comforts. The medical stores were consigned to 
the medical officer at Malta, but they did not reach there for six 
or eight weeks, the medical officer having gone on to Constanti- 
nople with thearmy. The medical stores after considerable delays 
yeached Constantinople on the 15th of May. Onhearing the army 
was increased to 25,000 strong, he made an application on the 
25th of March for additional supplies, which were placed in one 
vessel, with proper officers in superintendence over them. He re- 
presented to the Commander-in-Chief that the army medical de- 
partment was ignorant of the Oriental country, and he suggested 
that medical officers should be sent out to inquire into the diseases 
and sanitary condition of the country, and how far it was advan- 
tageous for an army to encamp in particular localities. Several 
officers did go out and explore the coast of the Black Sea and the 
entire country, but,the authorities would not send out engineers to 
co-operate in thig undertaking Witness received aiter the lapse 
of two months voluminous reports from these officers, describing 
all that was required connected with the face of the country and 
its’ physiology, ‘arfd a copy was left with the principal medical 
officer of the army-and Lord Raglan. No. arrangements were made 
for hospitals until-the’ arrival of the troops, though Dr. Guthrie 
recommended tothe Commander-in-Chief that hospitals should be 
established at Malta, in proportion to the number of men going 
out. The uncertainty of the army, moving from station to station, 
prevented this being done to 4 very great degree at first. After 
the troops moved -from Malta, Mr. Calvert received authority to 
establish hospitals, and to spend for the purpose, with General 
Brown, airy nroney that might pe required. The French con- 
trived, in some way or other, to possess themselves of all the best 
buildings for these establishments. A hospital medical staff was 
sent out, in expectation of hospitals being required, in February, 
consisting of twenty-four, but it was ultimately increased to 
fifty-six, on the army moving farther east. A portion of this 
staif arrived at Constantinople before the troops. The supplies 
of medicines sent out to Malta were calculated to last six months. 
The medical officers had power to purchase additional medical 
supplies in foreign countries, but they were all sent from home; 
and this was the invariable practice of the service. He would not 
hold himself responsible for anything sent out but the medicines. 
The Ordnance were taken by surprise in these matters, in a state 
of peace, and were compelled to purchase stores in many In- 
stances not by contract, from not having the stores in hand, and 
there being no time to lose. He had not made, nor did he direct 
any inquiries to be made, as to medical supplies to be procured 
from the markets in the East, it being expected that the supplies 
sent out would be sufficient. His arrangements for regiments 
taking the field were as follows :—On the 3rd of March he issued 
a circular to each surgeon of a regiment ordering that he should 
complete his medicine chest, which would be sufficient for a regi- 
ment 800 strong for six months. He caused panniers as in the 
Peninsula, to be prepared, filled with medicines, to be carried on 
horseback, for each regiment where medicine chests could not be 
conveyed. If it was the truth that only medicine chests were 
found at Varna he could not account for it, unless it was the fault 
of the surgeons in leaving the anniers behind. The large medi- 
cine chests would be conveye by carts. Regimental hospitals 
were established at Constantinople, as soon as the force arrived, 
ona small scale ; but the general hospital was not established 
until June. The first head officer appointed to the general hos- 
pital was Dr. Menzies, and he remained in charge from its estab- 
lishment to the 1st of January. Preparations to establish the 
barrack hospital began in August. It was not at first expected 
that the sick and wounded would go to Scutari, but to Varna, and 
the preparations at first were made at the latter place. He con- 
sidered sufficient authority had been given by the Government to 
Lord de Redcliffe to supply all the necessary supplies for the sick 
and wounded. He had information from Scutari as to the state of 
the hospital at the time that Mr. Macdonald applied to him for 
letters of introduction, but he told him that his mission would 
be supererogatory—that every means had been taken, and that 
there was an ample supply of every comfort that was required. If 
it had been represented before the Committee that there was 4 
great want of medical comforts, all he could say was that he had 
despatched all provisions and stores that were necessary ;;and he 
considered the medical authorities out there had everything they 
wanted. He suggested to Mr. Macdonald that the best way to 
apply his fund would be to the poor fellows discharged from the 
hospital, but he advised him not to give them money, 2s they 
would only obtain drink. It was the duty of the medical officer 
to have provided against, or to have prevented, the want of 
medical comforts, or the state of things described by Mr. Macdonald 
and Mr. Stafford, if they had had the means. He could not posi- 
tively say whether all the suffering and misery was caused by the 
conflict between the superior medical men and the purveyors. 
He knew that the purveyors did call in question the authority of 
the medical officers, but there were other medical officers who 
would give evidence on this point. The conflict of authority be- 
tween all the departments connected with the administration of 
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the medical department of the army, produced on every person of 
the department timidity and hesitation, which led to bad results. 
With respect to the disgraceful state of the “necessaries” at the 
hospital, representations were made to the engineers to carry out 
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improvements and remove nuisances in the hospital, and various 
experiments were made, and resulted in a conclusion that nothing 
could be done short of removing them. He suspected they were 
in this state while the Turks used them. It was a very important 
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point to pay attention to, but Turkish privies were not suitable for 
English soldiers. If the medical officer had attended to it he 
would, perhaps, have had to pull the building down, and he would 
by that have got into a mess sooner than he could have got 
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out of it. The superior officer in command of the Royal En- 
gineers was the proper person to attend to these matters. 
The necessaries, he believed, remained in this condition in conse- 
quence of a conflict between the various authorities. He gave di- 
rections for providing the ambulance corps, and when it was sug- 
gested that old pensioners should be sent out he objected to it to 


"THE SARPEN WATERFALL. (See page 108.) 


the utmost, and made representations to the military secretary 
against it, and to Colonel Maule, the superintendent of the ambu- 
lances. He believed the War-oftice appointed these men. It was 
feared, in one or two instances, that some of the medical staff 
would run away directly they heard the firing. Dr. Hall was the 
principal medical officer in the camp before Sebastopol. There 
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were two vessels laden with medical stores sent from Varna to 
Balaklava, and he was surprised to hear there should be any want 
of medicines and medical comforts either in the camp or the hos- 
pital at Balaklava; latterly, within the last three months, regular 
supplies of medicines and medical stores and comforts were sup- 
plied by regular vessels. The change of the army from station to 
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station rendered it necessary to establish a general depdt at Scu- 
tari, which was done. The stores were consigned to the chief 
commissary at Scutari, who delivered them either to the apothecary 
or the purveyor. He recommended the furnishing of commodious 
steamers for the conveyance of the sick and wounded as hospital 
ships properly fitted up, but it was not done until some time after 
he suggested it. Hulks as stationary hospitals would have been 
desirable, but he was not aware that in the Peninsula hulks were 
employed to convey wooden hospitals. He did not think that on 
the war breaking out there was a sufficient staff of medical officers 
in the medical department of the army. The ages of some of the 
medical staff varied from fifty to sixty-two, and there was one 
purveyor of seventy. He could not express how onerous his 
duties had been since the war had broken ont. Previously, where 
he worked eight hours, he now worked fourteen. The perpetual 
reference of representations and matters from one authority to 
another interfered most seriously with the efficient performance of 
the duties of his department. He would rather be placed under 
the controul of one single responsible power, the Minister-at-War, 
exclusively, which would enable him to execute his duties at 
one-half the labour, and with far greater satisfaction to the public. 
Matters would receive immediate attention, and decisions would 
be given without delay, and without reference to multitudinous 
departments. The public would know on whose shoulders the 
blame lay, and this would be a piece of good luck for the doctors. 
In November he addressed a letter to the Secretary-at-War, recom- 
mending that preserved meats, vegetables, lime-juice, and coffee 
should be sent out so soon as it was known that the army was to 
winter in the Crimea. The private communications he received 
as to the state of the hospitals at Scutari were not borne out to 
the extent, or one-half to the extent represented by Mr. Stafford 
and Mr. Macdonald. The medical staff at Scutari never apprised 
him that they were dependent on Miss Nightingale and Mr. Macdo- 
nald for assistance and supplies. He never adhered to official 
routine when he had to do a duty, but as soon as he heard of the 
great want of things, he urged an immediate supply. The cost of 
medical comforts up to the present time was £30,000. The want 
of medicines and supplies for the hospital was attributable, in a 
great degree, to the inefficiency of the transport service and pur- 
veyor. Some of the officers in the hospital at Scutari were, he 
believed, censured. 
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Camp BEFORE SxupastopoL, Frs. 25. — The weather has 
again become mild, and although the clouds are heavy, the 
air is genial to-day. A large convoy of sick came into 
Balaklava, some with frost-bites, but the majority with 
fever and diarrhea. 

The general impression existing among the English re- 
specting the unfavourable result of the attack of the French 
on the new Russian trench, near Malakhof, has been much 
modified by the publication of an order of the day by General 
Canrobert, in which the operations of the morning of the 
24th are spoken of as a great success. 

Lord Raglan, accompanied by Sir George Brown, visited 
Balaklava yesterday, and afterwards rode up the hills and 
examined the whole of the position. His lordship went up 
to the redoubt at the very extremity of the lines right over 
the sea. Sir George seems to have recovered from the effects 
of his wound; but it is said he is rather nervous, and anxious 
and uneasy at night, should there be any firing close at 
hand. Lord Raglan inspected the works which are daily in 
course of execution to strengthen our position; and in addi- 
tion to the armament which is in and will be placed in the 
batteries, he promised that two heavy 32-pound guns should 
be sent up immediately. When the men who are to aid the 
present force come up, the position will be of immense 
strength. It is not at all unlikely that the Russians are 
trying to get up guns to the heights directly opposite the 
ridge in which the camp of the Marines and Rifles is situ- 
ated, in the hopes of shelling us out. The two heavy guns 
which were seen going by Kamara, and were supposed to be 
intended for the top of Canrobert’s Hill, are very probably 
in some of the valleys to the east of us; and it is confidently 
asserted that the Russians are now busily engaged making 
a road from Yalta to Baidar through the valleys. At pre- 
sent there is an excellent road from Yalta to Baidar, but the 
enemy may think it too near the sea for any secret purposes 
of war. If they are indeed making a new road to aidaf, it 
must be to enable them to bring up their artillery quietly 
when they think themselves strong enough to attack Bala- 
klava. The Guards in reserve, and the 14th and 71st Regi- 
ments are close at hand, within a few minutes’ march of any 
points assailed by the enemy. The Zouaves, next the High- 
landers, have been reinforced. The Turks are healthier than 
they were, and are now fit to take a vigorous part in the de- 
fence, should an attack be made uponit. As the hill sides 
in front of the camp are covered with brushwood, the enemy 
can carry on extensive sorties without being seen, unless a 
reconnaissance takes place. The French have cleared a good 
deal of cover away for gabions and fascines, but they have 
not penetrated far enough across the hills to produce any 
essential results. Sir Colin Campbell expects and is pre- 
pared for something, and he has issued orders to the effect 
that the men on the heights under his command should be 
kept provided with stores of food, &c., for several days in 
advance of their consumption. 

Fes. 26.—Since the 24th little has been done to advance 
the operations of the siege, nor does it seem that unanimity 
of counsel exists among the allied commanders as to the 
mode in which Sebastopol is to be assailed. There is a 
story to which credence is largely given, that on the 24th or 
25th, on the day after the unsuccessful attack made by the 
French on ‘an open unarmed trench, which was certainly 
defended by a large force of Russians, but which contained 
no guns, and was merely the beginning of an earthwork, the 
commander of our gallant allies, sent over a proposition to 
Lord Raglan that the assault should be made at once! In 
other words, it is proposed that the troops are to march up 
against tremendous batteries, the fire of each of which inter- 
sects that of the other, and sweeps the whole approach to 
the place, whilst we have, at incredible cost and labour, 
erected and armed with the heaviest and costliest armament, 
a series of splendid works which have not as yet fired a gun, 
If these batteries only opened for 24 hours, there would be, 
as a certain result of our fire, a great number of the enemies’ 
guns dismounted, and vast injury done to their works. 

When the French fire was delivered on the 17th October, 
and whilst our batteries were worked with unabated vigour, 


the Redan, the Round Tower works, and the Garden battery 
were nearly silenced; they did not at sunset fire a dozen, 
nay not more than half a dozen guns among them. The 
distinguished engineer officer to whom the expression is 
attributed might have well said, ‘“‘ Where on earth 
were your storming columns, and why did you not assault 
the place on the evening of the 17th of October, when you 
had almost extinguished the fire of these works? With 
Malakhof and the Redan in your hands, the place was yours 
in a few hours.’”’ But now we have seen the Russians 
sowing the teeth of Cadmus under our very eyes, and up 
have sprung battery upon battery, on north side and south, 
wherever a mound or rise in the ground renders it possible 
to place a gun to bear onus. Atvery great pains—the very 
death-throes almost of our gallant army—we have persisted 
in keeping up our old lines, in establishing new works, and 
in bringing up to those works ordnance the like of which 
has never yet been used in war. And we are now asked, it 
is said, to relinquish the sure fruits of our labour for the sake 
of making a most dangerous experiment. If our success in 
the bombardment of last year be any index to the results to be 
obtained from our new batteries, we may reckon with toler- 
able certainty on dismounting or silencing at least some 70 
or 80 of the enemy’s guns, and those guns in positions most 
damaging to us, and most destructive to any body of troops 
advancing against the works of the place. 

General Canrobert has had several interviews with Lord 
Raglan lately. To-day Sir Edmund Lyons came over from 
Kamiesch to head-quarters, and had a long interview with 
the Field-Marshal. It is believed Sir George Brown, Sir 
John Burgoyne, and Major-General Jones were also present. 
Several generals had paid visits to his lordship in the course 
of the day. Sir John Burgoyne, accompanied by Major 
Burke, Aide-de-camp, subsequently rode over to the right 
front, and inspected the ground about the Victoria redoubt 
and down towards Inkerman. The differences of opinion 
which existed, or were said to have existed, between Sir 
John Burgoyne and General Bizot no longer continue, but 
it is believed here that Sir John was in the right, and that 
General Niel and Major-General Jones supported his views. 
It may be added, however, that both these Generals are 
thought to have condemned the general plan of attack, which 
they consider very faulty, especially on our right. Sir John 
Burgoyne is not, however, responsible, his friends say, for 
these works, as he has been placed in a very anomalous 
position, and has had no real absolute controul over the 
works. He was merely an amicus curie in the consultations 
of the engineers. 

The Russians appear to be throwing up a large square re- 
doubt on the place which they have selected with so much 
resolution and sagacity. It is only due to them to say that 
they have displayed no ordinary boldness in taking this 
ground, as well as courage in defending it when occupied. 
In order to explain their position, it must be recollected that 
the French have the controul of the neck of the creek of 
Sebastopol at Inkerman. The shore at the south-east side 
of this creek is very high, and almost precipitous; it is quite 
too steep for men either to ascend or descend in mass. Be- 
tween the hill on which the Round Tower is situate, and the 
Mamelon recently occupied by the Russians, there is a tre- 
mendous ravine running down the sea, the wall-like sides of 
which, as they reach the high cliffs on either side, would 
effectually bar any attempt to cross it under the fire of an 
enemy. It is evident, therefore, that the Russians made up 
their minds either to hold this ground or to run the chance 
of perishing in the sea in their rear. They could scarcely 
hope either to break through the French at Inkerman, or to 
escape across the ravine under fire. On the 25th they were 
seen working as if for the bare life, and throwing up immense 
banks of earth, while men from the cliffs brought up gabions 
and fascines. It is supposed that the men who occupied the 

ound crossed from the other side in boats, and got up to 
the lett of the French over Inkerman, and to theright of our 
advanced pickets. 

The Zouaves were under arms and in rgadiness to attack 
the Russian work in our front on the evening of the 25th, 
but for some reason or other they did not carry out their 

roject. Very heavy firing took place all night. The 

tussian batteries were scarcely ever silent for a minute, and 
the firing of small arms was incessan all along the front, 
but more especially on the French on vur right and left. A 
strong sortie took place on the left, but was quickly repulsed 
without loss. The Russian riflemen showed in front with 
uncommon boldness, and in great numbers, and some sharp 
struggles occurred between them and the allied riflemen for 
superiority, but on the whole, the advantage rested with our 
men, notwithstanding that the Russians fired under cover of 
their enormous batteries. The French soldiers, it is said, 
grow impatient, and demand to be led to the assault. They 
certainly might begin the work by driving the Russians out 
of their new trench, The Zouaves are chiefly anxious for 
the pillage, and they are difficult gentry to deal with. They 
are exceedingly irritated against the marine infantry, whom 
they threaten in detail with exceedingly unpleasant ‘ quar- 
ters of an hour,” at some time to come, for their alleged 
retreat on the morning of the 24th. ‘Ces sacrés mdtelots”’ 
come in for hard language, for the Zouaves have got it into 
their heads, not only that the Marines bolted, but that they 
fired into those before them, who were the Zouaves aforesaid. 

In their excessive anger and energy they are as unjust to 
their comrades, perhaps, as they are complimentary to our- 
selyes, and they have been heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Ah, if we had 
had a few hundred of your English we should have done the 
trick; but these Marines—bah!’’ General Monet has quite 
lost one hand, and the other is much mutilated, but he is not 
so dangerously wounded as was imagined. The Zouayes are 
said to have lost nine officers killed and missing, and eight 
officers wounded. The Russians had about 500 men working 
on the open ground to-day, throwing up earth and forming their 
newredoubt. Itis very probable it will beattacked to-night, for 
they cannot be allowed again to create new positions under 
our very eyes. As the work is opposite the ground taken 
by the French, and belongs to the enemy’s defences in front 
of our Allies, it deyolyes on them to assault it. There was 
great revelry in Sebastopol last night; the cheering of the 
Russians was tremendous, and the well-known bells of the 
churches clanged vigorously for hours together. It was be- 
lieved that the enemy were coming out to attack the Victoria 


redoubt. About 20,000 French were marched over to receive 
them, and it is probable that the expectation of this assault 
prevented the Allies attacking and carrying the new Russian 
work. 

Fes. 28.—The oppressive warmth has again disappeared. 
This morning was dark and somewhat cold, and each hour 
leaves less light in the sky, and increases its wintry feel and 
aspect. 

Two large guns (8-inch) were sent up the heights over 
Balaklava, and the French took up two more of our heavy 
pieces to put in their new batteries over Inkerman.” “It is 
now rumoured that our fire will really be opened against the 
place very soon; indeed it will begin, according to the most 
eager, before this communication can reach England. ‘The 
24-pounder guns are all to be retired from our batteries, and 
32-pounder ships’ guns are to be put in their stead. Hight 
new 8-inch guns are to be added to our armament, and ad- 
vanced to the second parallel, where their fire will be most 
destructive. In addition to our present stores, it is hoped 
that 30,000 shot and shell will be up at the front ere the 9th 
of next month. Each man as he goes down to his relief in 
the trenches now takes a 321b. shot with him, and in that 
way there will be a large supply rapidly accumulated. 

An armistice took place for an hour on the 27th. In the 
orders for the day Lord Raglan notified, that at the request 
of General Osten-Sacken an armistice was granted from 12 
till 1 o’clock, to enable the Russians to bury their dead. 
There was not much firing in the morning previously. At 
12 o’clock precisely white flags were run up on the battery 
flagstaffs on both sides, and immediately afterwards a body 
of Russians issued from their new works near Malakhof, 
which was the object of the French attack of the 24th, and 
proceeded to search for their dead. 

It is hard to say what was the precise object of the 
armistice, for neither the French nor English seemed to find 
any bodies unburied. At one o’clock the white flags were 
all hauled down in one instant, and the last fluttering bit of 
white bunting had scarcely disappeared over the parapet 
when the flash and roar of a gun from Malakhof announced 
that the war had begun again. The French almost simul- 
taneously fired a gun from their batteries also, and very soon 
afterwards the popping of rifles commenced on both sides. 
The Cossacks about Balaklava are particularly busy. From 
the top of Canrobert’s Hill their videttes can see everything 
that goes on in the plains, from the entrance to Balaklava to 
the ridges on which the French rightrests. The works con- 
nected with the railway seem to cause them very serious 
discomposure, and they are to be seen capering about, 
shaking their lances, in immense wonderment and excitation 
of spirits. On the night of the 27th the Russians began to 
construct an advance from their new intrenchment at Malak- 
hof. The French seem to have given up all idea of taking 
this work from the enemy, although 20,000 men were the 
other night under arms to doit. Lord Raglan goes out to 
one or other of the divisions every day he can spare from his 
desk. It is said his lordship is frequently up till 2 or 3 o’clock 
in the morning looking over papers, signing documents, pre- 
paring orders and despatches, and exhausting his energies in 
secretary's work. Generals Estcourt and Airey are much 
occupied in the same way. Notwithstanding, there is a great 
deal of irregularity, and the men are in the trenches more 
than two or three nights out of every seven without any neces- 
sity, if proper “‘ returns’’ had been made, and due regularity 
observed. There are a great many merchant adventurers in 
harbour, who are sorely hunted about by the authorities. 
Admiral Boxer is said to be very stingy about sea-room, and 
looks sharply after strangers. 

Marcu. 1.—About 240 sick men were sent in from the 
front to Balaklava this day on French ambulance mules, and 
were received and refreshed at the Caradoc restaurant. ‘The 
preparations for the renewal of our fire are pressed on with 
rapidity; and arrangements have been made to send up at 
least 2000 rounds a-day to the front from the harbour. About 
200 mules have been pressed into this service in addition to 
the railway, and the Highlanders and the artillery horses 
are to be employed in the carriage of heavy shell to the front 
—a duty which greatly distresses and disables them. It is 
calculated that on the 9th inst. about 30,000 shot and shell 
will be added to our depéts of ammunition. ‘The men of the 
Fourth Division, the 17th and 18th Regiments, have been 
armed with the Minié, or with the new rifle. The ramrods 
of the latter are of wood, and are not protected by the ordinary 
metal piping, consequently they swell and stick in the stocks. 
They are too slender and weak, and are liable to break on a 
strain in service. The result is, that the armourer of one 
regiment just served with these rifles had three of them 
brought to him out of one company for repair the very first 
day they were used. It will scarcely be credited (but it does 
no harm now to mention it) that at Balaklava the Scots Greys 
had no cartridges to fit their carbines, and they were armed 
with the old cavalry swords, which bent in several instances 
on coming in contact with the thick coats of the Russian 
horsemen. The new swords are excellent weapons, and 
afforded great satisfaction to all but those on whom they 
were tried. To-day there are frost and snow; thermometer 
at 31 deg. This weather has been ushered in by a Black 
Sea fog, which set in yesterday evening, and shrouded the 
country in an impenetrable veil of mist. 

Marcu 2.—It froze last night. The thermometer was at 
24 deg. at 2 a.m. this morning; the wind strong and very 
cold. It is scarcely to be believed that, with all our im- 
mense stores of warm clothing, boots and shoes are by no 
means plentiful with the army. The 14th Regiment has 
been much employed in fatigue duties about the town. 
About 300 pair of boots were served out to them; but the 
thick heavy clay sucked the soles off, and for a week back 
some of the men have been going about without any soles to 
their boots; ergo, their feet were on the ground, with the 
thermometer at 30 deg.: that is not agreeable locomotion. 
The want of good foot-gear has always been a great curse 
to armies in the field, ‘There was very heavy firing between 
the French and Russians last night, but no result is appre- 
ciable to-day. ‘The Guards are now all down about Bala- 
klava. Some of them seem in very delicate health. A few 
old campaigners have attained that happy state in which it 
is said that a cannon-ball will hop off the pit of one’s 
stomach. The Grenadier Guards have received their new 
uniforms, and mounted guard at the new guard-house at 
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and Russians. Very little damage is said to have been done 
considering the enormous waste of ammunition. The 
Russians are working in front of their batteries like bees. 
No effort is made to disturb them. At the armistice the 
other day some of the enemy who came out shook blankets 
with the broad arrow and B. O. on them in the faces of our 
soldiers. The sports of the camp have commenced. Dog- 
hunting has been ‘‘open’’ for some days past, and the curs 
of Karanje have had several hard but successful runs for 
their lives. ‘To-day ‘‘our”’ first spring meeting took place, 
and was numerously attended. The races came off on a 
little piece of undulating ground, on the top of the ridges 
near Karanje, and were regarded with much interest by the 
Cossack pickets at Kamara and on Canrobert’s Hill. They 
evidently thought at first that the assemblage was connected 
with some military demonstration, and galloped about in a 
state of excitement to and fro, but it is to be hoped 
they got a clearer notion of the real character of the 
proceedings ere the sport was over. In the midst of the 
races a party of twelve Russians was seen approaching 
the vidette on No. 4 Old Redoubt in the valley. The 
dragoon fired his carbine, and ten of the men turned round 
and fied, and when the picket came up to the man they found 
two deserters had come in, One of them was an officer, the 
other had been an officer, but had suffered degradation for 
‘political causes.’” They were both Poles, and the ex- 
officer spoke French and German fluently and well. They 
expressed great satisfaction at their escape, and the latter 
said, ‘‘Send me wherever you like, provided I never see 
Russia again.’”” They stated that they had deceived the 
men who were with them into the belief that the vidette was 
one of their own outposts, and as they belonged to a party 
which had only just arrived, they believed it was so, and 
advanced boldly till the dragoon fired on them, when they 
discovered their mistake and fied. As the Poles were well 
mounted they dashed on towards our post; the Cossacks 
galloped down to try and cut them off, but did not succeed. 
On being taken to Sir Colin Campbell they requested that 
the horses they rode might be sent back to the Russian lines, 
for as they did not belong to them they did not wish to be 
accused of theft. Sir Colin granted the request, and the 
horses were taken to the brow of the hill and set free, when 
they at once galloped off towards the Cossacks. ‘The races 
proceeded after this little episode just as usual, and subse- 
quently the company resolved itself into small packs of, dog 
hunters. The deserters state that a corps of about 8000 men 
have joined the army between Baidar and Simpheropol. 

Marcu 6, 6 a.m.—I have only a moment to say that there 
was very heavy firing last night and this morning. 


Balaklava to-day in a style which did justice to recollections 
of St. James’ Palace Yard. 

The silence and calm of the last few days are but the 
omens of the struggle which is about to be renewed very 
speedily for the possession of Sebastopol. The Russians are 
silent because the allies do not impede their works. The 
allies are silent because they are preparing for the contest, 
and are using every energy to bring up from Kamiesch and 
Balaklava the enormous mounds of projectiles and moun- 
tains of ammunition which will be required for the service 
of the new batteries, and to extend, complete, and strengthen 
their offensive and defensive lines and trenches. 

The railway has begun to render us some service in saving 
the hard labour attendant on the transport of shot and shell, 
and enables us to form a sort of small terminal depot at the 
distance of 22 miles from Balaklavya—which is, however, not 
large enough for the demands made upon it—and it is emp- 
ticd as soon as it is formed by parties of the Highland Bri- 
gade, who carry the ammunition to the camp depét, 34 miles 
further on. If our expectations are fulfilled, the necessity 
for the railway will have terminated before it is completed ; 
but, be the operations long or short, there can be no ques- 

_ tion that it will have rendered the army vast assistance, if it 
were only in husbanding its strength and improving its phy- 
sical condition as a machine for the purposes of war. 

The commissariat officers of the Second Division have been 
allowed to use the rail between 6 and 8 o’clock every morning, 
and about 500 tons of provisions and stores have been moved 
up towards the front by it within the last few days. Loads 
of shot, about, 2000, have also been sent up to the terminus, 
and have been conveyed beyond Kadikoi, where the fatigue 
parties of Sir Colin Campbell’s force receive them, and carry 
them to the artillery parks. The navvies, notwithstanding 
the temptations of the bottle and of strange society in Vanity 
Fair or Buffalo Town, work honestly and well, with few ex- 
ceptions, and the dread of the Provost-marshal has produced 
a wholesome influence on the dispositions of the refractory. 
The Croat labourers astonish all who see them by the enor- 
mous loads they carry, and by their great physical strength 
and endurance. Broad-chested, flat-backed men, round- 
shouldered, with long arms, lean flanks, thick muscular 
thighs, and their calfiess legs—feeding simply, and living 
quietly and temperately—the Croats perform daily an amount 
of work in conyeying heavy articles on their backs which 
would amaze any one who has not seen a Constantinople 
‘“hamal.’”? Their camp, outside the town, is extremely 
picturesque, and I am bound to add, dirty. The men are 
like Greeks of the isles in dress, arms, and carriage, but they 
have an expression of honest ferocity, courage, and manliness 
in their faces, which at once distinguishes them from their 
Hellenic brethren. We have also a number of strong 
‘‘hamals”’ in our service, who are very useful as beasts of 
burden to the Commissariat. 

An unusual display of energy in all departments connected 
with the army is now beginning to manifest itself. The word 
must is now of very frequent occurrence. Captain Christie 
has been removed from the post of Superintendant of the 
Transport Service, and Captain Heath has taken his place. 
Sir John Burgoyne is expected to leave the Crimea for Eng- 
land on the 5th, very much to the regret of the officers and 
men of the force to which he belongs. 

The weather has been of the most extraordinary character 
for the last few days. Three days ago the very sight of a 
great-coat or pair of warm gloves made one perspire; next 
day it was so cold that even our immense stores of warm 
clothing were not superfluous: out of the midst of summer 
you are here suddenly precipitated, at half an hour’s notice, 
into the midst of winter. But we have been spared the in- 
fliction of rain, and frost and mere cold are very endurable, 
and even healthful, as long as we have no wet. There have 
been only a few warm days, and yet the soil, wherever a 
flower has a chance of springing up, pours forth multitudes 
of snowdrops, crocuses, and hyacinths. The Chersonese 

| is covered with bulbous plants, some of great beauty, and the 
| shrubs contain several rare species. ‘The finches and larks 
here have a Valentine’s day of their own, and still congregate 
in flocks. Very brilliant goldfinches, large buntings, golden- 
| crested wrens, larks, linnets, titlarks, and three sorts of tom- 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Last week the Times published a statement to the following effect, under 
the head of ‘Naval and Military Intelligence:’’—‘¢ The 15th Hussars, 
lately returned from India scarcely 300 strong, have enlisted 250 recruits 
since they have been at Exeter, and they now muster 600 sabres, and are 
under orders for the Crimea forthwith.’ Such assertions are utterly 
false, and the establishment at present consists of 6 troops of 60 men each, 
but the regiment wants fully 10 men to complete each troop. Conse- 
quently, instead of having 600 sabres, as the “leading journal” asserts, 
the corps can not muster 300 effective men. The 15th returned from India 
500 strong, but many were of necessity discharged. Moreover, the bad 
system of allowing the men to volunteer for other regiments has greatly 
tended towards thinning the ranks. The King’s Hussars have been pur- 
chasing and breaking-in horses for the llth, but no orders have been re- 
ceived by the regiment to hold itself in readiness for foreign service. 

Government has experienced such difficulty in obtaining cavalry re- 
cruits that it has been compelled to employ pensioners at two shillings a 
day each, to assist in grooming and looking after the horses. At this date, 
the 15th Hussars have between 30 and 40 of these old soldiers so occupied 
in the stables. 

The Flying Squadron left Spithead on Tuesday afternoon for the Baltic, 
consisting of the Jmperieuse, 51, screw, Captain Watson; Euryalus, 51, 
screw, Captain Ramsay; Arrogant, 46, screw, Captain Yelverton; Yartar, 
21; Esk, 21; Archer, 16; and Conflict, 8, screw sloops. The Queen and 
Prince preceded the squadron_to sea in the Fairy, and were received by 
the whole fleet.with a royal salute. On leaving the squadron, five miles 
from this port, the Queen’s yacht hoisted the signal—‘‘ Success, Fare- 
well.’ The squadron went away with beautiful weather. 

On Sunday last the flag of Rear-Admiral the Hon. R. S. Dundas, C.B., 
the commander-in-chief of the Baltic fleet, was struck on board the Duke 
of Wellington, 131, at Spithead. 

Advices received from Nyborg under date of March 14, describe the ice 
in the Belt as still fast, not a bit of open water to be seen, and from 3 to 4 
degrees of frost ; at Frederickshavn the sea was covered with ice as far as 
the eye could reach; the light vessels at the mouth of the Weser and 
Cuxhaven had returned to their stations. The opening of the Baltic navi- 
gation it was considered would be later than usual this season. 

Letters from the fleet off Sebastopol, dated the 27th ult., state that the 
Russians have sunk three more of their line-of-battle ships and a frigate 
inside the boom at the mouth at the harbour. 

We are told on good authority that the British fleet at the present mo- 
ment in commission counts 271 ships of all classes and sizes, from the 
Duke of Wellington, 131, screw three-decker, to the port admiral’s cutter. 
Our ships mount 6370 guns, and are manned with about 62,000, officers, 
seamen, boys, and marines. Itis estimated that we require at least 4000 
petty officers and seamen to complete the crews of our ships at present 
fitting out at the ports. zi 

From Dublin we learn that the training of horses for the Crimea has 
been going on vigorously at Newbridge. Several smart young fellows 
have been lately enlisted at Dundalk, by a recruiting party of the 
and Queen’s Bays, for service in the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

Recruiting is also going on vigorously in the north. Im Aberdeen, 400 
recruits have been obtained. One company of 120 strong have left from 
the depot of this corps to join the regiment in the Crimea. The work 
also progresses in Stirling and Dundee, and the recruits in Scotland gene- 
rally are spoken of as fine young men, though most of them under twenty. 


THE VIENNA CONFERENCE. 

he Congress met on March 15. It will be remembered 
that the diplomatists composing it are Lords John Russell 
and Westmoreland, M. de Bourquency, M. de Buol and M. 
de Prokesch, Arif Pasha, M. de 'Titoff and Prince Gortscha- 
koff: Fuad Effendi, the second Turkish Plenipotentiary, has 
not arrived. The first act of the Congress was the exchange 
of powers; and, the necessary formalities having been ful- 
filled, no time appears to have been lost in proceeding at 
once to the business in hand. The Russian ambassadors 
aecepted verbally the four conditions, and the interpretation 
which the allies place upon them, Their signature has not 
yet, however, been appended to them. This is explained by 
the fact that at congresses it is customary, after the conclusion 
of each day’s labours, to draw up minutes ; and, in later in- 
stances, to reduce them to the form of a protocol. One of the 
plenipotentiaries is generally deputed by the rest to perform 
this office; and this mode of proceeding is, no doubt, the 
reason for the adjournment of the Congress over Friday to 
the 17th, in order that time may be given for the due elabo- 
ration of the protocol, which, on the reassembling of the 
plenipotentiaries, it should be their first act to sign. At the 
Conference the Minister of Prussia was not present. 

Vienna, Marcu 18.—A second meeting of the Conference 
took place yesterday. The first protocol was confirmed. It 
contains the interpretation of the Four Points as a general 
basis for negotiation. The Four Points will be discussed 
seriatim. Yesterday, the first point, which relates to the 
Principalites, formed the subject for deliberation. The dis- 
cussion was adjourned. The progress “ is most favourable,” 
and nothing can be more conciliatory than the spirit evinced 
by Prince Gortschakoff and M. de Titoff. The first of the 
four bases on which a peace is to be negotiated runs thus :— 

Art. 1. Abolition of the exclusive protectorate of Russia in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, the privileges accorded to those provinces by 
the Sultan being placed under the guarantee of the five Powers. 

You will not fail to remark, says the Times’ correspondent, 
that mention is made of “ five *? Powers, and Prussia, of 
course, was one of them. 

If the information given be correct, the point in question 
was accepted without modification, and if soit will be a convincing 
proof that Prussia has been treated by the allies with far greater 
consideration than she has a right to claim. The Conference 
Ministers met again at 1 o’clock to-day, and it is probable that 
after the protocol of the proceedings of Thursday has been duly 
examined and signed, the second point, which relates to the free 
navigation of the Danube, will be discussed. You will probably 
expect me to give some opinion as to the probable issue of the 
Conferences, but nothing more can be said on the subject than 
that the third point will present almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. After the Conference of the 15th Prince Gortschakoff 
professed to be extremely satisfied with the conciliatory spirit 
manifested by his political opponents; but the Russians are a wily 
race, and seem to think, with the late M. de Tallyrand, that man 
has been gifted with speech in order to be the better able to con- 
ceal his thoughts. It must be clearly understood that the Con- 
gress did not enter into any details relative to the future political 
position’ of the Danubian Principalities, The principle of the 
abolition of the exclusive protectorate of Russia and of the sub- 
stitution of the guarantee of the Powers has been recognized ; and 
thus one of the four preliminaries of peace has been satisfactorily 
disposed of. The word “preliminary” has been used advisedly, 
because it does not necessarily follow that peace will be restored 
even if Russia accepts the four bases. It is considered probable 
that within ten days or a fortnight it will become evident whether 
the allies and Russia are likely to come to an understanding. 

It is reported at Vienna that Austria, France, and Eng- 
land have definitely agreed as to what is to be required of 
Russia. According to their statements, no mention 1s to be 
made of ‘‘ the razing of the fortifications of Sebastopol,’’ but 
such a paraphrase as the following is to be employed :— 

There shall in future be none but commercial ports on the coasts 
of the Crimea, and on the eastern shore of the Black Sea. 

Letters from Warsaw present the probability that Count 
Nesselrode will visit Vienna as soon as the deliberations of 
the Conference become critical. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
(BY SUBMARINE AND BRITISH TELEGRAPH.) 

Berwry, WepNeEsDAY, Marcu 21.—Advices from St. Peters- 
burg of this day’s date state, that the following despatch had 
been received from General Osten-Sacken :— 

In the night between the 10th and 11th we erected a new re- 
doubt about 300 yards in front of the Korniloff Bastion. 

Our works were carried on with success. 

The navigation of the Great Belt is now open. 

Vienna, WeEpNeEsDAY, Marcu 21.—The Oéesterreichische 
.Correspondenz published advices from Constantinople of the 
12th of March. 

Shocks of earthquake continued. 

The sulphurous springs at Broussa had been dried up. 

Mount Olympus vomits smoke like a volcano. 

Vienna, Wepnespay Eventne.—Adyvices from Odessa of 
the 14th inst. bring areport that Prince Menschikoff has died 
of typhus fever. ‘The report requires confirmation. 

The Moniteur publishes the following despatch from Gene- 
ral Canrobert to the Minister of War, dated Feb. 27 :— 

Monsieur le Maréchal,—I have the honour to send you details 
of the coup de main executed in the night between the 23rd and 
24th of February in advance of our right line of attack. 

The following dispositions had been taken:—A detachment of 
Engineers and a detachment of Artillery, two battalions of the 
Ynd Zouaves (Colonel Cler), and a battalion of the 4th Regiment 
of Marines (Commander Mermier), commanded by General of 
Brigade Monet, were to carry the redoubt constructed by the 
Russians in front of our right lines. Two battalions of the 6th 
and 10th of the Line formed the reserve. 

The whole was commanded by General of Division Meyran, and, 
moreover, the operation was under the superintendence and direc- 
tion of General Bosquet, commander of the 2nd Corps. 

The Russian work had some ambuscades in advance, which, in 
the obscurity of the night, offered obstacles of which it was diffi- 
cult to appreciate the disposition or strength. 

The troops destined for the attack stormed them and routed 
them; and, while the battalions on the French left and centre 
overcame these obstacles, the Zouaves, led hy Colonel Cler, and 
having General Monet at their head, who had already received 
four wounds, penetrated into the redoubt under a heavy fire of 
musketry, and threw themselves upon the infantry assembled in 
a dense body inside. This infantry gave way after a short but 
severe struggle, in which the detachment of Engineers, under 
Captain Valesque, took a brilliant part, as did also the artillery, 
commanded by Lieutenant Delafosse. The Zouaves displayed the 
most remarkable intrepidity. 

The enemy had suffered considerable losses. 

The object we had proposed was attained. We could not think 
of holding a position open on all sides to the Russian artillery; but 
we had shown them once more our superiority in action. 

The return to our lines was accomplished without the enemy, 
who were struck with astonishment, molesting us, notwithstand- 
a At numerical superiority. 

he reserve, which had left the trenches to cover, if necessary, 
the retreat, did not meet any one. 

Our loss was considerable, but not in proportion to the danger 
of this nocturnal combat, where our soldiers were exposed, until 
they returned to the trenches, to the fire of the artillery of the town. 

Our troops behaved admirably, as they always do, and I can not 
praise them too highly, CANROBERT. 

The Moniteur also publishes the following :— 

Pera, Maron 8.—Yesterday we received the news of the death 
of the Emperor Nicholas. 

On the 8rd of March Omer Pasha’s army was 35,000 strong, with 
1000 horse and four complete batteries. The expected reinforce- 
ments were pouring in. 

The troops were well off for provisions. ; 

On the 6th an English battery, which commands the end of the 
Has of Sebastopol, compelled a Russian steamer to move off in all 

naste, 

Beri, Marcy 18.—A nocturnal levy of recruits was made 
throughout Poland on the night of the 13th inst. 


tits, the hedge sparrow, and a pretty species of wagtail, are 
very common all over the Chersonese; and it is strange to 
hear them piping and twittering about the bushes in the 
intervals of the booming of cannon, just as it is to see the 
young spring flowers forcing their way through the crevices 
of piles of shot and peering out from under shells and heavy 
ordnance. The insides of our huts are also turned into gar- 
dens, and grapes spring out of the earth in the window sills, 
the floor, and the mud walls. Divers, cormorants, and shags 
still haunt the head of the harbour, which is also resorted to 
| by some rare and curious wildfowl, one like the Anas sponsa 
of Linnwus, another the golden-eyed, tufted widgeon. The 
eagles, vultures, kites, buzzards, and ravens wheel over the 
whole plateau in hundreds at a time for two or three days, 
all at once disappear for the same time, when they return as 
before, to feast on the garbage. Probably they divide their 
attention between the allies and the Russians. The Tcher- 
naya abounds with ducks, andsome of the officers have little 
decoys of their own, where they go at night, in spite of the 
Russians. 

Marcu 3.—Bright moonlight night from 9 p.m. till 4 this 
morning. Thermometer 28 deg., but no wind blowing, and 
no severity of weather. 'The French and Russians have 
availed themselves of the fineness of the night to keep up a 
constant fire of musketry and guns on each other from the 
trenches. 

Captain Gaynor, of the 88th, has been sli htly wounded 
in the trenches, and is now on board ship in Balaklava. He 
is doing well. The 39th had three men killed or mortally 
wounded by the fire of the Russian riflemen the first day 
they went into the trenches. These casualties arose from 
the neglect of the men to keep themseves under cover. 

The horses still suffer severely, but they are now nearly 
all in wooden sheds, 


Marcu 4.—The French and Russians had a seyere brush 
about daybreak. The vollies of musketry lasted an hour, 
mingling with the roar of a cannonade. ‘The sortie was re- 
pulsed. 

Marcu 5,—A very fine, warm, bright day. This morning 
early there was a repetition of the affair between the French 
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RUSSIA. 

Tue Funeran Correce oF THE LATE Emprror.—The 
Journal de St. Petersburg, of the 10th, publishes a supple- 
ment of twelve pages, setting forth the ceremonial approved 
of by the Emperor Alexander, for the funeral cortége on the 
occasion of the removal of the body of the late Emperor 
Nicholas from the Winter Palace to the Cathedral Church of 
the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul. In some respects the 
regulations are not unlike those adopted at the funeral at 
St. Paul’s of the late Duke of Wellington. First is an ex- 
traordinary display of banners and military ; and then repre- 
sentatives of the Court, the civil Government, and various 
corporations and philanthropic societies. Chaunters from the 
convent of St. Alexander Nevsky and those of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame de Casan, followed by a long train of clergy, 
holding lighted tapers in their hands, and two pictures of 
saints, and lastly the Confessor of the late emperor,—imme- 
diately precede the funeral car. The Emperor Alexander 
follows, and at stated distances other members of the Impe- 
rial family. We observe mentioned as inthe first part of 
the procession the saddle-horse of his late majesty, richly 
caparisoned, and led by two superior officers in uniform and 
in deep mourning. 

The following addresses to the army appeared simultane- 
ously with the manifesto of Alexander II. to the nation :— 

I. Valiant warriors, faithful defenders of the Church, the throne, 
and the country! It has pleased Almighty God to visit us with 
the most painful and grievous loss. We have all lost our common 
father and benefactor. 

In the midst of his unwearied care for Russia's prosperity and 
the glory of the Russian arms, the Emperor Nicholas Paulovitch, 
my most beloved father, has departed to eternal life. 

His last words were :— 

“T thank the glorious, loyal Guards, who in 1825 saved Russia, 
and I also thank the brave army and fleet; I pray God to maintain, 
however, the courage and spirit by which they have distinguished 
themselves under me. So long as this spirit remains upheld, 
Russia’s tranquillity is secured both within and without; then woe 
to her enemies! I loved them as my own children, and strove as 
much as I could to improve their condition. IfI was not entirely 
successful in that respect, it was from no want of will, but because 
I was unable to devise anything better or to do more.” 

May these ever-memorable words remain preserved in your 
hearts as a proof of his sincere love for you, which I share to the 
largest extent, and let them be a pledge of your devotion for me 


and Russia! 
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Il. Brave warriors, courageous participators in the deeds of your 
supreme military chief, now sleeping in the Lord! 

You have sealed in your hearts the last words of his tender and 
paternal love for you. As a mark of this love to the troops of the 
Guard, Ist corps of cadets, and the grenadier regiment of the 
generalissimo, Prince Suvarov (Suwarrow), I present to you the uni- 
forms of his Majesty, those which the Emperor, your benefactor, 
deigned himself to wear. Preserve this pledge, which I' trust 
may remain among you sacred as a relic, and like an enduring 
memorial for future generations. Moreover, I ordain as follows :— 

1. In the companies and squadrons thac have borne his Majes- 
ty’s name, all the distinctive charges on the epaulettes and shoulder- 
knots shall retain the initial letter of the Emperor Nicholas I. so 
long as one of those, registered down to March 2, 1815, shall con- 
tinue in the said companies and squadrons. 

2. Those also who were attached to his Majesty’s person as 
generals or aides-de-camp general, or as aides-de-camp adlate, 
will retain the same initial. 

May the sacred memory of Nicholas I. survive amongst our ranks 
as a terror to the foe and for the glory of Russia. 

St. Petersburg, March 3, 1855. ALEXANDER. 

The Grand Duke Constantine is relieved from the func- 
tions of Adjunct of the Chief of the Staff-General of the 
Navy, and in his quality of Grand Admiral will have the 
direction of the fleet and of the Ministry of Marine, with the 
rights and prerogatives of a Minister, retaining his other 
functions and dignities.., 

Aide-de-Camp General Prince Menschikoff is relieved, at 
his request, on the ground of ill health, from the chief com- 
mand of the land and sea forces in the Crimea, from his 
functions of Chief of the General Staff of the Marine, and 
of those of Governor-General of Finland, retaining his rank 
as Aide-de-Camp-General and member of the Council of the 
Empire. 

Aide-de-Camp General Prince Gortschakoff II. is ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the land and sea troops in 
the Crimea, and private accounts from Odessa lead to the 
belief that he is preparing for a grand attack on Omer 
Pasha’s position at Eupatoria. Orders have been sent from 
St. Petersburg to take the place at any cost. 

The Russian flotilla of row-boats at Riga was being com- 
pleted by the enrolment of volunteers, and was to be ready 
for service by the 13th. General de Berg has returned from 
Helsingfors from his journey of inspection in the north of 
Finland. He has caused new batteries to be constructed on 
different parts of the coast, and has strengthened those 
already existing. The battalions of Finland recently formed 
will shortly be completely equipped. 

The recent accounts from the Caucasus and Georgia show 
that the Russians are preparing to commence the campaign. 
General Muriavieff, the new commander of the Transcau- 
casian army, has just completed a tour of inspection, in 
which he has visited all the stations of troops, His plans of 
attack, and the number of troops to be placed at his disposal, 
were fixed, under the sanction of the Emperor Nicholas, 
before he left St. Petersburg. Important reinforcements had 
reached the general since his arrival in Georgia; these were 
two complete divisions of infantry, numbering nominally 
14,000 men each, and accompanied by their artillery, and 
four regiments of light cavalry. General Bariatinski has 
undertaken to the Emperor to hold Schamyl and his forces 
in check. The Invalide Russe reports the first collision which 
has taken place this year between the Russians and Turks 
in Asia. 

FRANCE. 

The whole of the Imperial Guards were reviewed on Tues- 
day by the Emperor. This is the second time since its 
formation that the entire corps, including Chasseurs, Volti. 
geurs, Grenadiers, Guides, and Cent-Gardes, has been in- 
spected and harangued by his Majesty. The troops were in 
full marching order, even to the tentes d’abri, which they 
carried with their accoutrements. The effect, perhaps, was 
more impressive because more suited for immediate work 


than on the former occasion, for the men and officers were in 
campaigning costume and equipments, excepting the squad- 
ron of the Cent-Gardes. The troops were drawn up in lines 
at 1 o’clock, the infantry stationed in the court of the 
Tuileries, the cavalry on the Place du Carrousel. A batta- 
lion of Foot Chasseurs, two of Grenadiers, two of Voltigeurs, 
two of Foot Gendarmerie, a company of Artificers, the 
squadron of the Cent-Gardes, and four squadrons of the 
Guides composed an effective force of about 8000, between 
bayonets and sabres. The Emperor soon appeared on horse- 
back, wearing, as usual on such occasions, the uniform of a 
general of division, and attended by a brilliant staff com- 
posed of general officers and aides-de-camp. The troops were 
commanded by General Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, 
under whose orders the Imperial Guard has been placed. 
The windows of the Palace of the Tuileries were filled with 
spectators, and the balcony of the Pavilion de 1’Horloge, 
which was covered with crimson velvet, was occupied by the 
Empress and her attendants. The Emperor rode in front of 
the troops, and, having distributed a certain number of 
crosses and military medals, took his stand before the Pavi- 
lion, in front of which were the soldiers of the Cent-Gardes, 
bearing the colours destined to be delivered to the troops by 
the Emperor himself. His Majesty, standing in front of the 
colours, addressed the following words to the troops :— 

Soldiers! The army is the true nobility of our country. It pre- 
serves intact from age to age the traditions of glory and of national 
honour, and your genealogical trees are these (pointing to the co- 
lours)! It marks at each generation a new victory. Take, then, 
these flags; I confide them to your honour, your courage, and 
your patriotism. 

These words were followed by enthusiastic acclamations. 
The review was over ata quarter past two. The weather 
was beautiful, and the spectacle attracted considerable num- 
bers of spectators. It was said that Generals de Wedell and 
Crenneyille were on the ground. 

Prince Napoleon on Wednesday presided at the instal- 
lation sitting of the juries of admission of works of art at the 
Universal Exhibition. His Imperial Highness was accom- 
panied by M. Arlés Dufour, secretary of the Imperial 
commission; M. Thibaudeau, deputy-secretary; and M. de 
Mercey, secretary of the section of Fine Arts; and was 
received by the Count de Nieuerkerke, Director of the 
Museums and President of the Jury of Admission, and by 
the members composing it. Prince Napoleon addressed 
them as follows :— 

“ Gentlemen,—Already, and for the first time, a competition of 
all the industrial productions of the world has been opened in a 
neighbouring and allied country, which owes to its manufactures 
all its strength and prosperity. It was reserved to France, when 


she renewed a universal exposition of industry, to add to it one of _ 


the fine arts, which contribute so much to her glory. This is 
an innovation which will be most fruitful in results, and I am 
therefore happy in being able to give the merit of the first 
idea of it to the Empress Eugénie, who is deeply interested in 
it, and wishes thus to throw fresh éclat over France. The 
task which has devolved on you, gentlemen, is an important one; 
you will have to perform it with just severity, so as to arrive at 
equitable decisions ; in doing so you must only have in view the 
high consideration which France so justly enjoys, and take into 
account the high rank in which the works of her artists have 
placed her, and in which it is necessary to maintain her. In this 
task, which I confess is attended with so many difficulties, your 
president, however weak his knowledge may be by the side of the 
eminent men who compose the juries, will endeavour to set an 
example. We must only enter on this pacific battle with well 
chosen weapons, in order that our artists may show themselves in 
this struggle worthy of those other children of France who fight 
so valiantly against the enemies of our country. I now declare 
the session of the juries of the Beaux Arts to be open. 

The sections of the jury for painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture immediately proceeded to nominate their presidents 
and vice-presidents: His Imperial Highness afterwards 
visited in detail all the parts of the building to be devoted to 
the fine arts portion of the Exhibition, the arrangement of 
which met with his entire satisfaction. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 

Prussta.—The circular despatch of the 8th declares that 
Prussia ‘* has no intention of turning against France, but that 
Austria has no right to criticise the motives of the resolution of 
the Diet relative to putting the contingents on a war footing.” 

The Prussian government has just*issued a decree pro- 
hibiting the exportation by the Prussian frontiers of arms, 
ammunition, and military stores of any kind of foreign manu- 
facture to any country not forming part of the German Con- 
federation. This is particularly directed against Belgium. 

The Prussian government has abandoned the intention to 
propose, at the Frankfort Diet, to arm the federal fortresses 
which guard the Germanic territories on the side of France. 

DrnMArk.—The Second Danish Chamber has definitively 
rejected the non-authorised expenses of the war budget of 
1854. Consequently, the ex-Minister-of-War must pay 
these expenses out of his own funds. 

Iraty.—From Genoa, under date March 18, we are told 
that a separate treaty will be concluded between Sardinia 
and the Porte, and all the diplomatic difficulties which re- 
tarded the embarkation of the Piedmontese contingent will 
be thus removed. 7 

The expedition, commanded by General La Marmora, will 
proceed on the 12th of April, 

Rome.—Every one was thunderstruck by the unexpected 
intelligence of the Emperor Nicholas’s death, which reached 
the ear of his Holiness through the recently completed 
telegraphic line from Bologna to the capital eighteen hours 
after the event. The sudden demise of the Tzar appears to 
have afforded some degree of satisfaction to the Court of 
Rome, both on account of the increased probability of a 
peaceable solution to the eastern question without the neces- 
sity of great successes on the part of the allies, and also the 
possibility of some concessions being obtained in favour of 
the Roman Catholic Church from the new Emperor, who 
was a great favourite with old Pope Gregory, and whose 
amiable deportment during his visit to this city, fifteen years 
ago, has left a most pleasing souvenir in the minds of all 
classes. To effect so desired a result, to urge the advantages 
of peace, and to congratulate the Emperor Alexander upon 
his accession to the throne, Pio Nono has determined to 
send an envoy extraordinary to the Court of St. Petersburg. 
The prelate who is to be charged with this cooling mission is 
not as yet named, but it is to be hoped that he will prove as 


skilful a diplomatist as Cardinal Bernetti, who undertook a 
similar task upon the accession of the late emperor. 

SwirzeRLAND.—Ticino.—The Democrazia of Bellinzona 
states that all the militia called out in the canton of Ticino 
during the late disturbances have been dismissed to their re- 
spective homes, their services being no longer needed. Of 
the 111 deputies to the grand council elected up to the 10th, 
49 are new men, 12 of whom have replaced as many priests, 
who as a class are excluded from the grand council by the 
new constitution. Nearly all the elections are favourable to 
the existing government. ws = ; - +e 

Grercr.—The Greek question will be definitively decided 
in a few days. The chief question has been that of extra- 
dition. The Porte is unwilling to recognize the Hellenic 
nationality of Rayahs who adopt the Greek protection. The 
three classes into which the Hellenic population is divided 
with regard to the Porte are the Hellenes proper, or those 
who are born within the limits of the kingdom, or settled in 
it previous to the war of independence; the naturalized 
Hellenes, who became subjects of King Otho between 1827 
and 1838, and whose nationality is guaranteed by treaty ; 
and, thirdly, the mass of persons who have become natu- 
ralized since 1838 for the purpose of carrying on trade in 
Turkey, without being subject to the Turkish law and its 
administrators. Over these last the Porte will not consent 
to give up its authority. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Despatches from Alexandria, dated Trieste, 
March 16, announce that the Viceroy of Egypt had called in 
the soldiers on furlough. Mustapha Pasha and Ismail Pasha 
are about to resume possession of the villages of which they 
had been deprived by Abbas Pasha. 


THE CAFFRE WAR. 

The recent arrivals bring no fresh news of the state of the 
British Caffre frontier. The Governor, Sir George Grey, 
visited Uitenhage and Port Elizabeth at the end of January. 
He was next expected at Graham’s Town; and the inhabi- 
tants had prepared an address expressing. their hope that 
he would mature the policy originated by Sir George Cath- 
cart. The copper mining mania continued, and fresh com- 
panies appear still to be in course of concoction, From 
Natal the accounts mention that, owing to the withdrawal 
of steam communication, efforts were likely to be made to 
establish an overland post to Cape Town. The capabilities 
of the settlement for the growth of coffee and sugar are said 
to be confirmed by each experiment. 

Interesting news arrived from the Transvaal Republic. 
The Caffres, under Makapan, had murdered Field Cornet 
Potgieter, and several men and women, with revolting 
cruelty. Pretorius collected 500 men and four guns, and 
hunted the Caffres to certain caverns, 2,000 feet in length, 
and from 300 to 500 feet wide. Not liking to venture an 
assault, he attempted, on the 30th October, to blast the 
rocks above, and so to crush the enemy. But this failed, 
owing to the loose nature of the soil. He then resolved on 
a blockade. On the 6th October, Commandant-General 
Potgieter was shot by the Caffres, and his body fell within 
the outer defences; but they were instantly stormed, and the 
body recovered. As the siege went on too slowly, he blocked 
up the openings of the caverns with loads of stones and trees, 
brought and thrown down by friendly Caffres, co-operating 
with the Dutch. This reduced the enemy to extremities. 
Day by day they died or were shot down. The women and 
children rushed out to get water, and many died drinking it. 
At length possession of a part of the caverns was obtained, 
and much of the property of the murdered men was reco- 
vered. But the stench rising from the dead Caffres—900 
bodies were found—compelled the Dutch to raise the siege 
on the 21st of November, Pretorius next led his men 
against another Caffre chief, Mapala, who fled at his ap- 
proach. In the kraals, the remains of the murdered men 
were found cut up and roasted with fat! Mapala took a 
position where he could not be assailed. The Commando 
was out two months, and captured 3300 head of cattle and 
1200 sheep and goats. 

Another Chief, Dushani, has been promptly punished in 
Natal for some outrage, and compelled to pay a fine of 1038 
head of cattle. The Natal Mercury remarks, that the tho- 
rough union between the Dutch and English had astonished 
the savages. 


THE FUNDS AND THE MONEY MARKET. 


The English funds on Monday were heavy, and prices experienced a 
decline of 4 per cent. Consols were first quoted at 93{ to }, and afterwards 
receded to 93, but closed finally at 93 to } for money, and 93} for the 
account. The arrival of specie from America prevented any important 
decline from taking place; but the corn market operated in the contrary 
direction by a further rise of 2s. per quarter over the prices of the pre- 
vious week. Bank Stock was quoted at 214} to 215} for the opening; 
India Stock, 225 to 228; India Bonds, lls. to l4s. prem.; Exchequer 
Bills, 6s. to 9s. prem. ; and Exchequer Bonds 99} to 3. 

The transactions in Foreign Securities were limited, and business was 
flat. Turkish, however, was done as high as 80}. 

Railway shares were rather lower, in consequence of the preponderance 
of speculative sales; but in Bank, Land,.and Miscellaneous, not much 
doing, but former quotations were fairly maintained. 

TuurspAY EVENING. 

In consequence of yesterday being a general fast-day, all the public 
places of business were closed. ‘This morning the English Funds opened 
rather languidly, and business has been flat during the day. 

In Foreign Securities a very limited business has been done, and the al- 
teration in prices has been unimportant, The Railway Share Market has 
been firm, as well as Banks and Land. 

The following Tables show the latest official quotations, up to the day 
of going to press, in the English and Foreign Funds, &c. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 
Bank Stock. . , 5 . shut jLong Annuities . . . shut 
3p.Ct.Red.An. . . . shut India Stock. ts 


3p.Ct. Consols An. , . 9244, ¢ {India Bonds, $1000 . , ah 

Do. for Account ; . 924, 4,3 Do. under — 
New 3p.Ct.An. . , ut | Excheq. Bills, £1000, 24d. a 
New 24p.Ct.An.. . , “a Oo £500. . . oa 


Sp. Che ABir y-3 —_ Exchequer Bonds , . . 993, 4 


FOREIGN FUNDS, 
ca > Mexican 3 p.Ct. . . . os 
sy 92 Peruviand}p.Ct.. . .  x.d. 
soe — Do. 3 p- | | eae 514 
haa aes | $f Portuguége 5 p.Ct. 2... 0 = 
‘ 937 4 Do. 4p.Ct. . . maa 
’ ie Russian p.Ct, 6 4 6 om 


Austrian 5 p. Ct. 
Belgian 44 p. Ct. 
Do. 24 p.Ct. 
Brazilian 5 p. Ct. 
Do. 4} p.Ct. . 
Buenos Ayres 6 p, Ct. 
Chilian 6 p.Ct.. « + 
Do. 3p. Ct. 
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Es Do 44p.Cth , 
se Sardinian 6 p.Ct. . 
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Danish 5p.Ct.. + «+ + cad Spanish3p.Ct. . . . _ 
Do. 8p. Ct. 6 s . — Do. New Deferred . 18} 
Dutch 24p.Ct.. . 6. oo Do. Passive .. . —_ 
Do. 4 p-Ct.Certif. . , 932 |Turkish6p.Ct. . . . -~ 
French Rentes 4) pct. . se Swedish4p.Ct. . .), _ 
Do. 3p.Ct.. — Venezuela 34p.Cth » .  — 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account for the week ending on Saturday, March 11th, 1855. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

. £26,911,880 Government Debt . 


Notes issued. . . $11,015,100 


| Other Securities 2,984,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion 12,911,880 

| Silver Bullion . .. fae 
| See 
£26,911,880 | £26,911,880 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital . £14,553,000 ; Government Securities 


Rest oc sien ata es 3,639,849 (including Dead 
Public Deposits (in- | Weight Annuity) . £11,542,385 
cluding Exchequer, | Other Securities 14,880,844 
Savings Banks, Com- |Notes. . . . . « 4,944,050 
missioners of Na- | Gold and Silver Coin . 709,640 
tional Debt, and Di- 
vidend Accounts) 4,828,237 
Other Deposits . 11,149,103 
Seven day and other | 
bills a 906,730 
£35,076,919 £35,076,919 


M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
Dated the 15th day of March, 1855. 


“THE ACCUSER AND THE ACCUSED. 
g -. UR clearness of vision is quite 

as effectively impaired by too 
much light as by too little,— 
the fire is more quickly extin- 
guished by throwing on too much fuel 
than by allowing it to die a ‘natural 
death ;?—so, we fear, the consummation 
devoutly longed for by the public is likely to be frus- 
trated by the superabundance of evidence which is now 
being published on the culpable neglect and infamous 
mismanagement of our army in the Hast. No one has 
ever doubted the statements respecting the deplorable 
condition to which our ill-used and heroic soldiers have 
been reduced, save, indeed, those who have brought 
them to it, and might have delivered them from it—and 
we doubt if any amount of evidence will be sufficient to 
convince them—whoever they may turn out to be. None 
are so blind as those who will not see, and Mr. Roebuck 
and his committee may truly congratulate themselves if 
they succeed in compelling those on whose shoulders 
rests the guilt of more than the half of all the sufferings 
endured in the Crimea to confess before an offended 
nation their ‘‘manifold transgressions.” Of all men, it 
became them, on Wednesday last, to humble themselves, 
and confess with contrition that they are “ miserable 
offenders.’ But, to all such, Wednesday was more a 
farce day than a ‘fast day.” Their humility had no 
more reality in it than the pretence in undertaking and 
carrying on the war, which has been, from first to last, 
so far as our rulers are concerned, a prodigious sham ; 
and our only hope now rests in the magnificence of that 
sham. Our diplomatists and red-tapists have outwitted 
themselves; and in spite of their chicanery and double 
dealing they will, before they are aware, see themselves 
and be seen by the nation in their true colours. But 
with them ‘as yet struggles the twelfth hour of the 
night.” “Well, God mend all.” “Nay, by God, 
Donald, we must help him to mend it,” say the English 
nation; if, indeed, it be not already.too late. The first 
step towards amendment is a deeply rooted conviction of 
the rottenness of the system which renders the present 
inquiry necessary. Remembering, however, that this 
inquiry is still swb judice, we merely subjoin a few facts 
brought to light by two most important witnesses—Mr. 
Macdonald, the accuser, and Dr. Andrew Smith, the 
accused, the director-general of the medical department. 
As a saving of time to the reader and space to ourselves, 
we shall give particulars from both evidences together. 
The one corroborates and emphasises the other. 

Before Mr. Macdonald went to the East to distribute 

the Zimes’ Fund he had an interview with the Duke 
of Neweastle and Dr. Andrew Smith. They told him it 
was not likely the Fund would be of any service for the 
relief of the sick and wounded. They denied the alleged 
want of supplies, or at least questioned the accuracy of 
the published statements; but granting their truth, the 
wants of the army would be supplied long before Mr. 
Macdonald arrived in the Crimea. ‘They were slow of 
heart to believe all that was written.” Now for the 
proof; the accuser states that— 
There was no proper account kept of the number of patients in 
the hospital. Everything in that respect connected with the 
medical department was in confusion. There was no proper 
returns of the deaths on board the vessels coming from the 
Crimea; nor was there a correct return of the deaths in the 
hospital at Scutari, for the nominal return of deaths did not cor- 
respond with the number of burials. In the general and barrack 
hospitals the number in beds was about one-third, and two-thirds 
were on the floor. They hada simple palliasse and a piece of mat- 
ting underneath, They had blankets, and in most cases, sheetse 

Dr. Smith ‘“ presumes’’ that what has been given in 
evidence on these matters is “correct.” Again, Mr, 
Macdonald deposed that— 


The orderly system was objectionable; they ate and slept in 
the wards, and if there was much infection they became victims 
of it. Men were selected for orderlies because they were not fit 
for the ranks. An ugly or clumsy fellow would be sent down to 
do hospital duty. 

In the barrack hospitals the patients were cooped up in a series 
of wards, the flooring of which was in a very bad state—it was 
open and rotten, and the men lay on the boards in a situation 
where it was impossible to obtain the necessary warmth. The 
ventilation became worse asthe number of dysenteric patients in- 
creased. ‘The ventilation was very bad. 

The arrangements for cooking in the hospitals were of the 
rudest kind. The issue of the diet for all the patients was made 
by one person, and was, of course, very difficult to get through 
with upwards of 2000. The result was that the orderlies had to 
form a queue, as at the French theatres, at 7 in the morning, for 
the issues that were given at 10. Thosewho got their issues early 
were able to put them early into the coppers; those who got them 
later were in time to have them tolerably well boiled; but those 
who were among the last had them served almost raw It often 
happened that a patient did not get his ration till a late hour at 
night. A man who hada mutton chop ordered for his dinner at 
loclock might not get it till 8in the evening. All these issues 
were under the purveyor. The cooks were soldier cooks. For 
extra diets of the light kind, and which were of such paramount 
importance in dysenteric cases, no arrangements whatever had 
been made till Miss Nightingale established her extra diet kitchen. 


With reference to these allegations, Dr. Smith confessed, 
on the authority of Dr. Menzies, that the hospital ac- 
commodation was insufficient, and that the barrack hos- 
pital was in a filthy condition, and quite unfit for the re- 
ception of Europeans. Again, Mr. Macdonald stated that 


He had known the men detained on the shore, after being landed, 
for five hours. The barrack hospital was about 250 yards from 
the landing-place, and the general hospital a quarter of a mile. 
They were carried from the shore on stretchers, and at first the 
searcity of stretchers was one of the causes of detention. The 
stretchers were very uncomfortably constructed. When the men 
arrived at the hospital they often had no shirts, which they had 
thrown away from disgust at their filth, and being swarming with 
vermin; their trousers were torn in every direction, and their 
coats, when they had retained them, were ragged. Sometimes 
men came down without coats at all; sometimes without their 
greatcoats, or, if they had these, they had belonged to those of 
their comrades who died on the voyage. If the medical officer 
saw aman in want of a shirt, for instance, he would write a re- 
quisition for one and send it to the purveyor, and the purveyor 
would say there was no such article in store, or “call again to- 
morrow,’ or some such answer. In the event of the requisition 
not being met by the purveyor, the custom was to take the requi- 
sition to Miss Nightingale, who found the means of supplying it. 

In the course of his evidence Dr. Smith repeatedly 

refers to the difficulties he had with the purveyor, who 
considered himself supreme, and entitled to receive orders 
only from the Secretary-at-War. So far he corroborates 
the evidence given by his accuser on all purveying 
matters. Mr. Macdonald stated further that— 
The men on board the Bombay, (an English transport ship), 
were very badly clad; they had only their shelljackets, worn out 
greatcoats, and no flannels, so necessary in that climate, and 
sometimes no shirts. The 23 beds were for the most part occu- 
pied by severe cases, the others being laid on the bare floor in the 
clothes they brought from the Crimea, or their blankets, with 
nothing between them and the deck. The sick and wounded 
brought down from the Crimea generally arrived in a most de- 
plorable state; no language can do justice to it. They were put 
on board the ships without any preparation for them. They were 
laid on the bare deck, without bedding or any utensils for clean- 
liness. The stench on board the ships was very bad. The men 
after arriving were often detained at Scutari before landing. A 
minor cause of these detentions was a swell of the sea setting in 
from the south; but the principal cause was the crowded state of 
the hospitals. It was frequently necessary to get rid of a number 
of convalescents in order to make room for the fresh arrivals. 

The dirty clothing of the men was put under their beds, as it 
was, crawling with vermin, filthy from the discharge from wounds, 
and sometimes containing maggots. There were no means even of 
washing the floors till they were supplied by Mr. Macdonald. 
Among the first things Miss Nightingale asked of him were 200 
hand-scrubbers and some sacking to wash the floors with, for 
which no means existed up to that time. 


According to the evidence of Dr. Smith, it is the duty 
of the purveyor of hospitals to furnish everything for 
those establishments, except medicines. The first report 
he had of the state of the hospitals was in the London 
papers, and in reply to his letter of inquiry on the subject 
he was told there were no grounds for the statements made. 
He considered the parties to blame were not in the 
medical department, but the transport service. The pur- 
veyor was responsible to the War Office. 

Thus it is the guilt is ever and anon dexterously attri- 
buted to some official either above or below the indivi- 
dual accused, and when the whole long list is exhausted 
it would seem that no one is blameworthy. 

Brutus was an honourable man, and they are all honour- 
able men. This mode of defence is not of yesterday. It 
began with the fall of Adam and Eve in the arden of 
Eden. When Adam was accused by a higher tribunal 
than the one which arranged Dr. Andrew Smith before 
it, he said, ‘The woman whom THOU gavest to be with 
me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat:’’ and the 
woman said, ‘the Serpent beguiled me, and I did cat.” 
Let Mr. Roebuck command the serpent to appear before 
his committee, and he will probably make shorter work 
of his inquiry than he is likely to do now. 


Tue Courr Ar Osporne.—Her Majesty, his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and suite, went to Spithead on Tuesday, to witness 
the departure of the advanced squadron of the Baltic fleet. On 
Wednesday, her Majesty and Prince, with the children, attended 
divine service at Whiseiiphai parish church. 


The public meetings this week have given way to “fasting and 
prayer.” On Wednesday sermons were preached and sins “ con- 
tessed” in almost every place of worship in London,—from the 
Westminster Abbey down to Weigh House Chapel. Among the 
meetings which may be mentioned side by side with the 
“ Humiliation Day” is one held at Willis’s Rooms, on Tuesday, on 
behalf of the London Reformatory and Adult Male Criminals. 
‘The Earl of Shaftesbury presided. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Count DE MonraLeMBERT, the quondam advocate of despotic 
institutions, writes now to an Italian journal ; “ I confess that there 
is cause for discouragement, when the defence of Catholic truth, 
in the past and present, is delivered up to organs like the Univers. 
Catholic regeneration is in our day seriously compromised by that 
fanatical and servile school, which endeavours everywhere to 
identify itself with despotism ! A formidable reaction is in pre- 
paration ; but we must not the less remain faithful to our flag, 
which is that of justice, truth, and liberty.” 

THE FUNERAL or Don CARLOS was attended by the Conde de 
Montemolin his son, and the Count and Countess of Chambord, 
on the 16th instant. 

Tue Marquis or Datuouste, Governor-General of India, is 
reported to be in such delicate health, that he is shortly expected 
to resign hiscommand, andreturn to Europe, vid the overland route. 

Tue BRITISH RESIDENTS IN Moscow have been subscribing for 
certain of their countrymen, who are prisoners at Varonage or 
Voronij on the Don. There were about 100 captives from the 
Crimea. They performed the long journey on foot, and many of 
them had neither shoes nor covering for the head. They were 
also half-starved, and their general condition was most pitiable. It 
is presumed the Russian Government were not cognizant of this 
treatment to most of the survivors of the cavalry charge at 
Balaklava. 

Mr. J. H. Wess, the mayor of Stafford, has received a letter 
from the officers of the 80th Regiment, presenting to the town and 
corporation a Burmese bell, captured by the regiment at Rangoon, 
on the 14th of April, 1852, and given to them by the late General 
Godwin, C.B., as a war trophy. 

Tur CommaANnpeRS of the second and third divisions of the 
Russian gun-boats have been since February at the different ports 
of their craft. The crews, chiefly volunteer old sailors, were 
assembling at Abo and Helsingfors to resume their duty. The 
road from St. Petersburg to the latter place was covered with long 
rows of sledges conveying arms to the army in Finland, the organ- 
ization of which was rapidly advancing. 

On SarurpDAY, the men belonging to the Fire Brigade, under 
orders for embarkation to the East, weremustered by Mr. Braidwood, 
the superintendent, who minutely examined the men and accou- 
trements, who, with the two powerful engines, made by Messrs. 
Sands and Company, Blackfriars Road, were embarked on the 
Undine, lying off Horselydown Stairs. 

Mr. R. Hunt, Government Keeper of Mineral Records, gives the 
following approximation of the annual value of our mineral 
wealth:—Coal, as raised at the pit’s mouth, £11,000,000; iron, 
£10,000,000; copper, £1,500,000; lead, £1,000,000; tin, £400,000; 
silver, £210,000; zinc, £10,000; salt, clays, &c., £500,000; giving 
the total of £24.620,000. This is the value of the raw material. 
When the cost of labour employed in converting this mass of 
matter into articles of utility, or objects of ornament, is added, it 
will be swelled a hundredfold. 

Tue Discussron at the Royal Literary Fund of the 14th, in 
which Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. C. Dilke, Sen., took so honour- 
able a part, resulted in the appointment of a committee to specially 
consider the conditions of a new charter. The committee is 
composed of the following members:—The President, the Very 
Rey. the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. B. W. Proctor, Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, Mr. J. Forster, Mr. W. M. Thackeray, Mr. C. Dickens, Mr. 
R. Bell, the Rev. E. R. Gleig, Mr. C. W. Dilke, Mr. W. Tooke, Sir H. 
Ellis, Sir J. Forbes, and Mr. J. Auldjo. 

Sir G. CornewaLu Lewis has been elected President of the 
Associated Societies of Edinburgh University, as successor of Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton. 

AGRICULTURAL REPoRTS.FROM SCOTLAND announce that not 
an ounce of seed is yet in the ground. The first half of the winter 
having been open, the farmers in the low country got a good deal . 
of ploughing done; but up to this hour little more than half the 
arable land of the north of Scotland has been turned over since 
last harvest. During the last fall of snow the Aberdeen Railway 
was impassable at one point for eight hours; and a party of dis- 
tinguished tourists from London, on returning from aconcert given 
at Aberdeen, were literally snowed up about 27 miles south of that 
city, and had to rough it through for a night at the Fordoun Rail- 
way station. Last year there was not a shower of rain in March, 
and April was also fine; but this spring has not a parallel for cold 
and wet for many years. 

A TRAVELLING GLAZIER. the last descendant of Leonardo da 
Vinci, the Florentine painter, died in the neighbourhood of Roaune 
Loire, two weeks back, from the effects of a tall incurred while he 
was repairing the roof of a house. 

A STATUE OF BEETHOVEN, by the American Crawford, is about 
to be despatched from the Royal Bronze Foundry at Munich, for 
the Music Hall, Boston. Progress is making at the same esta- 
blishment with the great equestrian statue of Washington for the 
public monument. 

M. SatnrE BEvuvE, who once wrote for the National, has been 
raised to the professorship of Poetry and Belles Lettres in the 
French University, after attaching himself to the present imperial 
fortunes. When he appeared at his inaugurative lecture, a riot 
ensued—the students hissed, and one cried out, “ We are of your 
opinion when you wrote in the National.” The sergens de ville 
were called in to restore order. 

Ir appears that Cardinal Wiseman has spoken in the highest 
terms to the Pope and others of Mr. Lucas. When this gentle- 
man had an audience of his Holiness, he expressed his determina- 
tion of leaving Ireland should his mission to Rome, for procuring 
the right of priests to appear actively in politics, fail. The Pope 
entreated him not to think of withdrawing his “powerful ad- 
vocacy” from Ireland, whatever the decision may be. 

THE QuEEN oF Spain has presented the Pope with six beau- 
tiful Andalusian horses. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD, the member for Birmingham, has given 
notice for the appointment of a select committee of the House of 
Commons with a view to put down the adulteration of flour. In 
two cases, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, the delinquents were 
fined £20 and costs, for having adulterated the flour with sul- 
phuric acid and oxide of iron. 

Tur Cork Examiner states that Mr. Grice Smith, of Castle 
Widenham, a gentleman of high position and large fortune, has 
been committed to gaol for a month, and sentenced to hard labour 
on the treadmill. The charge was that of having one night, in 
company with his brother and Mr. Humphrey Smyth, proprietor 
of Dunanstown Mills, torn down the gates of several gentlemen, 
and wrenched off the knockers. - The affair has created immense 
excitement in the neighbourhood, from the rank and position of 
the party on whom the degrading sentence has been passed. 

Two women have been sent to prison for entering upon the 
lands of Petcundrum, on the Panmure estate, with a dog and nets 
for entrapping game. It was contended that they could not be 
punished under the statute, as the act only speaks of “he” and 
“himself”; but the sheriff held that the words “any person,” in 
the leading enactment, made females liable. | : 

A MAN has been fined by the Lynn magistrates for using lan- 
guage calculated to prevent persons from enlisting in Her Majesty's 
service, 

Mr. Carven, or Anpyction NOTORIETY, will not accept his 
liberty on the terms proposed by Government. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NORTH CAPE. 

A Swedish traveller who visited the North Cape in the beginning 
of the present century, gives the following description of it. 

At last, a little before midnight, we saw that dreaded Cape, 
whose rocks seemed to us, from the distance, of asimilar height and 
terminating by a perpendicular point. We directed our way to 
that point, but finding it impossible, and the sea 
being rougher every minute we were obliged to 
turn southwardly. During that voyage the North 
Cape showed itself to us in all its grandeur. The 
sea breaking against that huge wall, and the mid- 
night sun throwing its light on that imposing scene 
made it as fine as it was terrible. 

The top of the cliff is 77 feet high, and as flat 
as a terrace, covered with a yellow soil, rein-deer 
moss, and pieces of quartz of striking whiteness. 

On leaning over the crest of the rock, you can 
look perpendicularly into the sea. The view from 
that place is grand and majestic. (See page 100.) 


EMIGRATION FROM NORWAY. 

The love of change, and the desire of emigration 
on the part of the northern nations, is probably 
attributable to their adventurous propensities as 
a people. The Norwegians have spread far and 
wide. They have established themselves in North 
America, and Norwegian newspapers are printed 
in the Michigan and Illinois forests. (See page 100.) 


SARPEN WATERFALL. 

: The Glommen Fall, called Sarpfossen, or Sarpen, 
is considered one of the most beautiful cascades of 
Norway, not so much for its height, which is only 
70 feet, as for the enormous body of water which 
is precipitated that distance. It is formed by the 
waters of the Glommen (that king of Norwegian 
rivers), which takes that course to throw itselfinto 
the North Sea. (See page 101.) | a 


RYEN CHURCH, AT HITTERDAL. 

This church is a sample of the old national 
architecture of Norway, and is what is called a 
Stav Kirke, ie., the beams are not placed horizon- 
tally on one another, but stand perpendicularly 
side by side, like posts driven into the. ground.>., 
It consists of several stories, each of them sur-— >, 
rounded by a gallery. The doors are ornamented ~~ 
with wood carvings, representing large winged ser- 
pents, biting each other. The sharp points.of the .~ 
roof represent dogs’ or horses’heads, (See pugel0l.)  — 


NEW LIBRARY at tHe REFORM CLUB-HOUSE 

The accompanying view of the magnificent 
“book-room” of the Reform Club will furnish 
our readers with a tolerable notion of the Iux- — 
urious appointments of those modern co-operative 
palaces, the clubs of Pall Mall. The elegant 
apartment represented in our engraving, which 
occupies the whole of the first floor of ‘the ~ 
building on its south side or garden front, was 
originally intended for the drawing-room. Buta ~~ 
drawing-room in which ladies are never to be found i 
is a social solecism, and so the active politicians — eo 
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THE CEMETERY AT WORKING. 


who gather under the roof of the Reform Club seemed to think; 
and, as a consequence, unless upon those rare occasions when an 
Ibrahim Pasha, a Lord Palmerston, or a (not then snubbed) 
Baltic admiral happened to be the féted guest, their drawing-room 
was little more than a stately desert, dotted here and there with 
a solitary member or two, at very uncomfortable distances from 
each other. ‘To turn such valuable space to better account, 


therefore, Sir Charles Barry was called in. Sir Charles was the 


original architect of this club, and both with regard to its 
exterior and its interior, it is a highly creditable specimen of his 
genius. Some departure from the usual mode of decorating a 
library is to be observed in the instance before us. Instead of 
resorting to the usual and rather sombre oak or other dark wood 
fittings, the whole of this room, with its array of corinthian 
columns and pilasters, is painted with a light French grey in two 
shades, and gilding is very sparingly introduced; the window 
draperies and the leather frontings of the shelves 
are crimson; and the carpet, an Axminster, woven 
expressly for the club, and exhibiting its bearings, 
the rose, thistle, and shamrock, in their proper 
colours, intertwined, is chiefly of a subdued amber 
tint. This happy blending of colours imparts to 
the room an air of cheerfulness and comfort, which 
is materially heightened by the rich bindings of 
the many thousand volumes ranged upon the 
shelves. The dimensions of this new library, of 
which the members have but lately taken posses~ 
sion, are as follow:—height, 21 feet; breadth, 28 
feet; length, 117 feet. 


THE CEMETERY, AT WOKING, 
OF THE LONDON NECROPOLIS AND NATIONAL 
MAUSOLEUM COMPANY. 

Within the last few months this company have 
completed the purchase of 2200 acres of forest 
heath land in the county of Surrey, extending for 
four miles along the line of the South Western 
Railway. 

Four hundred acres of this land in a singularly 
quiet and retired situation have been enclosed and 
planted by the company for the purposes of a ceme- 


tery. It is a wild heathy moorland, undulating 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON. 


and varied in its outline, rising into gentle slopes, 
bounded by distant hills, which give the aspect of 
an amphitheatre to the scene, and, although pic- 
turesque in the extreme, an air of placid repose 
prevails over the whole in pertect keeping with the 
purposes for which it is set apart. 

Every morning at 11°20 a train leaves the 
station of the Necropolis Company in the West- 
minster Road, for the conveyance of funerals and 
mourners to the cemetery, and on the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony returns to the Waterloo 
Station. 

Thus this company supply the great public 
want caused by the closing of the London grave- 
yards (to remove the dead from the living is 
one of the requirements of the age), and from 
the extensive scale of their operations we may 
confidently anticipate that the Woking Cemetery 
will probably be one of the principal final resting 
places for the inhabitants of the metropolis 

The directors of the company have attempted 
to confer an additional benefit on the public by 
arranging a fixed and moderate tariff at which 
funerals are conducted according to the re- 
quirements of the individual case. It is only 
necessary to apply at their office, and. by one 
payment, varying from £3. 5s. to £25, a funeral 
is supplied including every expense paid to the 
undertaker, the cemetery, and the statuary. 
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' BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION: 
WORKS OF ART AND MANUFACTURE. 

This Exhibition of which we gave 
a notice two week's back, is growing 
in the estimation of the public of Bir- 
mingham. ‘The works collected in the 
neighbourhood of that town by the 
Head Master of the School of Art, Mr. 
George Wallis, form a most important 
supplement to the collection sent from 
Marlborough T[ouse, and are of a 
highly interesting and suggestive cha- 
racter. We this week engrave two 
specimens. 

The Brass Venetian Gallery Lantern, 
contributed by the Earl of Dartmouth, 
is a very interesting and suggestive ex- 
ample of the sixteenth century work, 
and contrasts in its somewhat rude and 
picturesque treatment of sheet-brass 
with the stamped brass now manufac- 
tured so largely at Birmingham. The 
greater portion of the work is ham- 
mered, but certain mechanical expe- 
dients in cut punches have evidently 
been resorted to in the production of 
the ornamentation. It is supposed to 
have belonged to the Scaliger family, 
whose cognizance—a ladder—it bears 
as a portion of the decoration. 

Our other illustration is of an inte- 
resting copy of a Bell of the 12th cen- 
tury, contributed by Messrs. Hardman 
of Birmingham, to whom the Exhibition 
is indebted for a rare collection of me- 
dizeval work, which illustrates in a 
forcible manner the value of getting 
such examples together for reference, 
since it is by such means this house 
has attained its present high position 
as producers of metal work inthe style 
of the middle ages. The bell above al- 
luded to is a remarkable example of 
the fitness of early Christian ornament 
to the use of the article decorated. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION. — , 
When Retzsch’s outlines from “Faust” 
were first received in this country, they 
were criticized in various tones of admi- 
ration or disparagement —they were 
pronounced to be full of life and grace, 
or studied and theatrical, according to 
the capacity of the critic for perceiving 
their real knowledge of passion and 
action; but they are still re-produced, 
still used, still looked through with 
eagerness, by old as well as young—by 
those who have seen them for the for- 
tieth, as the first time. ‘The reason is 
that they do deal with life and passion; 
even the fancy is connected with hu- 
man passions of the commonest and 
strongest kind; and they “ tell astory,” 
not in the series only, but in each 
one. Yet their materials are but a few 
blank lines on white paper. In_ pro- 
portion as you depart from human in- 
terest, it becomes more necessary to 
supply the life of painting by exacter 
imitation. Painting is a mirror to some- 
thing of life: if it can give the vitality 
in human forms, and the leading traits of human feeling, the mind 
is satisfied; if they be absent, then the colours, the texture, the 
motion of the elements, may give vitality to the scene, and exact 
imitation of detailis still not needed; but if there be not even so 
much of life as grows in the trees or stirs the streams and the 
winds, then exact forms, vivid colours, and bright light are needed 
for “still life.” It is for reasons such as these, perhaps, in an 
extraordinary quiescent, not to say torpid, state of society, that the 
English artist fails in figures and luxuriates in landscape. The 
fallery of the National Institution is full of. landscapes which, 
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THEATRES AND MUSIC. 

We-have little this week to record of 
theatrical matters. At Drury Lane 
“L’Etoiledu Nord” has been withdrawn; 
the second act formed part of the even- 
ng’s entertainment, on Thursday, for 
Mr. Smith’s benefit, and it was per- 
formed entire on Friday, and again this 
morning, for the Jast time. Stimulated 
by the success of the Concerts of Selec- 
tions: from Sir H. R. Bishop's composi- 
tions, Mr. Smith has reproduced “ Guy 
Mannering,” with Sir Henry’s music: 
‘Mrs. Drayton, as Lucy Bertram, played 
and sang the part nicely, but the house 
is too large for her voice; Mr. Bowler, 
who played Henry Bertram, has an ef- 
fective voice, and may, if he pleases, be- 
come avery uséful person in our present 
dearth of tenors; “ The Winds Whis tte 
Cold,” and “ The Chough and Crow” 
were well sung, the latter being encored. 
*“Rob Roy” has also been re-produced. 
On Thursday Mr. and Mrs. W. Wallack 
made their first appearance, in “ Love 
and Loyalty,” for Mr. Smith’s benefit, 
and this evening (the last night of the 
season,) are to act in‘ Macbeth,” which 
is got up with special attention to the 
musical portion, having the band and 
chorus as for the opera.—At the Hay- 
MARKET, a new ballet has been brought 
ou for Senora Perea Nena and Senor 
iaz. 


The last of Mr. Danno’s QuaRrret 
Concerts took place on Monday at 
Crosby Hall. It is gratifying, as evi- 
dence of the growing appreciation of 
sterling music, to notice the increased 
support which, year by year, is given 
to concerts of this description.. Re- 
quiring for their enjoyment a consider- 
able amount of musical knowledge, the 
audience consists of amateurs mostly 
players themselves, and, consequently, 
it is essential not only that the selec- 
tion should be judicious but that the 
execution should be good; and we are 
sure that no one who has attended this 
series can fail to have been gratified on 
both these points eto 

Mr. Exua’s Mustcau Winter Even- 
ings, the third of which we announced 
last week, are of a similar character to 
Mr. Dando’s concerts, but the executants 
are a degree higher in the order of ex- 
cellence. The pieces performed were 
a Quartet in A minor (Op.58) by Spohr, 


RUSSIAN SERF: FROM LITITUANIA. 


taken singly, would be wonders of art—scenes on the Thames, on 
the Severn, at Richmond and Hampstead, in England and in Scot- 
land. Do not the Williamses go forth at times into Wales? And 
are not our galleries familiar with the odd bits of scenery all the 
world over? Yet the English artist can rarelyspaint a scene 
of passion or action. Mr. M‘Ian has an incident from the 
American war, in which a band of Highlanders, like the followers 
of Leonidas, sacrifice themselves to hold the enemy in check; 
but the stratified arrangement of insurgent Americans to, the right, 
steadfast Highlanders to the left, and dead bodies between, gives 
only a feeble idea of the conflict; and the little life “thrown in,” 
by a sprinkling of Red Indians, is -borrowed from. the theatre. 
And it is a blessing that our artists have the theatre to fall back 
upon; for in that mimic world the persons have, as it were, to 
play at life, passion, and action, and hence the blood is a little 
roused to embody the story. Our painters are wont to resort to 
the tableau vivant, and thus Mr, Ecktord Lauder, gives’us.a scene 
of costume and prose, in which Sir Tristram is supposed to. be 
teaching the harp to la belle Jsonde ;*a- congregation of set figures 
painted with much force in the still life, but with moveless coun- 
tenances and disconnected -action. IR. S$. Lauder is. forcible, -vio- 
lent, and unintelligible in “The Gow Chrom and Louise,” who 
look like a country actor and his mistress escaping. in costume, 
with some of the *‘ properties,” from unfortunate creditors; gentle 
and ladylike in Imogene, where the lost heroine is approaching the 
dreaded cave; but strong in “The Old Hawthorns,” and other 
pure landscapes. . , 


Some artists escape from story to dreams, or what may be called 
anecdotes of the studio. Miss Howitt, who showed some half 
pre-Raphaelite* but Retzsch-like power in her “ Margaret” last 
year, now gives us Shelley's “ Lady and the Sensitive Plant,” in 
two compartments—where the lady is walking in the garden, and 
where dead; but here the picture shares attention witl its frame. 
The painting is only a double vignette in a border of: flowers and 
gilding; it isin the solemn school of decorative art. “Mr. W. B. 
Scott's two scenes, di sopra in git, of Nuremberg seen from’ 
Albert Durer’s gallery, and Hexham, from a window in that inte- 


resting market-town, are pretty sketches or memoranda in topo-" * 


graphy—quaint from the point-of view: But what is taught? 
What feeling does the artist drive into the breast and soul of the 
spectator? As actors act stage, so artists paint studio; and art 
shows its wisdom, like the serpent of eternity, by feeding on its- 
own tail—a nutriment without increase. or life. ~ vat 


The completest pictures are just the plain portraits of scenery, 
like Lauder’s “ Inch Colme,” Williams's “ Autumn Evening,” or 
“ Crossing the Ferry ;” “ Winter,” by another Williams; “A Snow 
Scene,” by Parrott; and a “ Sicilian Scene,” by Runciman. 


The picture we engrave (page 97), the “Matin Prayer,” 
by Frank Wyburd, is one of some merit. It applies to the 
human form the principles which we have applied to still life; 
presenting the figure of a young girl at her morning devotions 
with all the distinctness and relief of a photograph. It is 
designed with all the modesty befitting the scene, and yet 
from the vividness and truth of handling, in the fall of the 
dress as well as in the play of the forms, it is as suggestive 
and piquant as the reality must have been. 


a Quartet in F minor (Op. 2) by 
Mendelssohn, a Quintet in I flat by 
Mozart, and two new melodies for 
violin and pianoforte (Op. 47) by M. 
Molique, admirably played by the com- 
poser and Mr. Lindsay Sloper: the 
other executants were Messrs. Goffrie, 
Hill, Webb, and Piatti. The next con- 
cert, on Thursday, finishes this series. 

We had only space last week to an- 
nounce that Mr. Salaman delivered the 
first of his two musical lectures at the 
Hanover Square Rooms on Thursday. 
The subject was the ancient keyed- 
stringed instruments which preceded and originated the pianoforte, 
and ranged from the dulcimer, through the clavicord, virginals, 
and spinett, to the harpsichord. The construction of these different 
instruments was very clearly described, and several curious spe- 
cimens of each were in the room for examination; the lecture 
also contained much information concerning their makers, and 
the principal composers for them. Mr. Salaman, in illustration, 
played a variety ot pieces on the virginals and single and double 
harpsichord; and while it is unquestionable that our modern 
pianoforte greatly exceeds in beauty and fullness of tone any of 
its predecessors, it may be doubted whether our modern com- 
posers have produced any works more difficult of performance or 
more meritorious as compositions than some of the pieces that 
were played of their elder brethren. It was very interesting to 
note the change of style from Byrde, through Dr. Bull, Orlando 
tibbons, and Domenico Scarlatti, to Handel; and from him again 
through Francois Couperin, Mondonville, and the Bachs, to Do- 
menico Paradies, in whose sonata are phrases to which our ears 
are accustomed in the works of Haydn and Mozart. The second 
lecture is to be delivered on Tuesday. 

Wr must postpone till next week our notice of the performance 
on Thursday of the “ Creation,” under the direction of Mr. Hullah, 
at St. Martin's Hall; and of Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang” and 
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Mozart’s “ Requiem,” by the Sacred Harmonic Society, at Exeter 
Hall, on Friday. 

Mr. Mircuett has secured the valuable assistance of Miss 
Birch, in addition to Mr. Sims Reeves, for the performance of Sir 
H. R. Bishop's music, at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday. 

Mr. Arrrep Merton has announced the first concert of the 
new Orchestral Union at St. Martin’s Hall, on.April 2. We trust 
he has studied well, and avoided in his arrangements the mistakes 
which led to the failure of a similar attempt a year or two ago. 


OUR GOSSIP. 


Surround it as we may with formalities which interfere even 
with our eating and drinking, a day of humiliation by vote of 
Parliament is simply a mockery. London shopkeepers, murmur 
as they may at the disruption of business, always accept @ 
holiday with satisfaction.. The railway jaunt, which has pretty 
nearly deposed that by buggy, gig, or cart, is thankfully performed 
by master and man. To the rich man the day is as replete with 
ennui as Sunday: tothe poor man it is an occasion which forcibly 
takes away, not gives, him his daily bread. In the metropolis the 
shops are shut, the streets are deserted, and everything wears that 
sad aspect of sanctity so impressive to foreigners: meanwhile, 
the ballad-mongers and last-dying-speech hawkers drive a roar- 
ing trade, with the Archbishop's printed invocation mounted in a 
marginal mourning. 

You may have, perhaps, heard that the croakers respecting the 
Crimean campaign are louder and hoarser than ever: we are to be 
“surrounded by the Russians with vastly increased preparations ;” 
“the last thrashing to the French, near the Malakof tower, has 
disheartened ’em;” “spring is come; the roads are open for re- 
inforcements; the besieged will out-number us;” “the allies will 
be driven into the sea, or be forced to re-embark;” seriously 
speaking, this is the cry in the purlieus of the: “ Horse Guards,” 
diminished in tone as it reaches the Senior United Service Club, 
and spoken ina whisper in polite society —whence I bring it you. 

Meantime, before the Committee of Inquiry, Dr. Andrew Smith 
(that martinet, self-sufficient, brusque, unblushing), evades, ex- 
plains, excuses his share of responsibilities which the awful dis- 
asters at the Scutari and Balaklava hospitals invest him with. 
The public wants victims, mark my word, and will have them. It 
asks, is this man medical director-general of the army; and, if so, 
what is that title worth? Does it represent a supreme officer 
with unquestionable power? And has he to answer for the use or 
abuse of that power? So, again, with that crime of the green 
coffee, the very mention of which makes every soldier shudder, 
says Mr. Stafford. Is Sir Charles Trevelyan the authority who 
positively (in the name of his superiors, delegating it to him) 
ordered the supply? 

At Tunbridge, the other day, they actually petitioned Parlia- 
ment to send Prince Albert to the Crimea, that the country might 
have the advantage of his great, well-paid, military genius. The 
journals generally mention the petition, but do not mention its 
substance, which is not complimentary to his Royal Highness. 

The Paris Exhibition is not popular with the leading contribu- 
tors of that of 1851; the arrangements for the British Section are 
considered too bureaucratic. 1am told that several “ expositors” 
set down in the list lately published by the Marlborough House 
managers, Messrs. Cole, Playfair, and Redgrave, will declare off at 
the last moment. Such, too, is the strange regard in which some 
artists consider the occasion, that even Sir Edwin Landseer, that 
indisputably English painter, wont send a single specimen of 
either horse, hound, hind, or heroine. 

The advanced squadron of the Baltic fleet, under Capt. Watson, 
C.B., having been inspected by the Queen, steamed off on Tuesday 
last eastward ; these “ wasps of the waters ” fore-run the depar- 
ture of the great armament which will go on its dread mission by 
the end of the month. 

Mr. Thackeray’s lecture, on the 22nd, entitled “Humour and 
Charity,” at the Edward Street Institution, was delivered for the 
benefit of a confrére in literature, whose unhappy circumstances 
have also called forth the sympathy of a number of gentlemen of 
the Garrick Club, who appear at the Olympic Theatre on Saturday 
week in the farce of “My Neighbour’s Wife,” and a burlesque pan- 
tomime of “ Guy Faux,” principally prepared by Mr. Albert Smith. 
Of course there are no places to be purchased for “love or money,” 
every seat in “the house ” is taken. 

You will not be surprised to hear that Sir Joseph Paxton will 
probably take the chairmanship of the Crystal Palace direction, 
vice Mr. Laing, who goes, or may 80, to the Board of Trade. 
Money is scarce for the completion of the waterworks: certain 
shareholders wonder why, with the profuse capital at first col- 
lected, the fountains don’t run with wine? 

There are rumours of certain threatening proceedings hanging 
over the head of the Drury Lane manager for the performance of 
the “Etoile du Nord” without permission. The sticklers for copy- 
right will have a job to prove all their case, seeing that some of 
the music of the “ Camp of Silesia” is introduced into the London 
representation. ; i 

No one brings a better store of chit chat to the Metropolitan 
newspapers than the Paris correspondent of the Morning Adver- 
tiser. Imprimis: Madame Borghi-Mamo, will not go to your 
smoky and wealthy metropolis. The warbler will wing her way 
au contraire, when Spring shall cheer the land, to the Grand Opera 
of Vienna. By-the-bye, the cantatrice in question appeared on 
Thursday last, for the first time since her confinement, in that 
absurd opera, “ Matilda di Shabran.” Her illness had left no trace 
in her voice, which was rich, perfect, and decisive in its lower 
notes as ever. Malle. Bosio, too, is said to be engaged at St. 
Petersburg, at an alarming figure. She is to have 100,000f for 
four months, and 15,000f. guaranteed as a minimum for her bene- 
fit night. Your enterprising director of French plays, Mr. Mit- 
chell, has been in Paris this week on a flying visit, to arrange his 
engagements for the approaching season, in which Mdlle. Rachel 
is to appear. Probably, also, to prepare for the English theatrical 
performances during the French Exposition. 

Mr. Anderson has been giving his services in behalf of the 
Patriotic Fund. At Birmingnam he realized £73; at Glasgow £50; 
and in Manchester £50 towards this benevolent object. : 
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THE DECORATION OF St. GrorcE, found on the bodies of Russian 
soldiers who fell before Eupatoria, consists ofa silver medal, having 
on one side the Russian eagle with two heads, holding in its talons 
the terrestrial globe and the sceptre of the sovereign; over the 
eagle is the imperial crown of Russia, surmounted by the illumi- 
nated dove, and round these figures is the following motto in the 
Russian language—* Fall on your knees, idolators, for God is with 
us.” On the reverse is the motto, “For the submission of Hungary 
and Transylvania,” which sufficiently indicates its origin. 

‘A FrencH superior officer, in a letter to his brother, in addition 
to a request for various preserved meats and other necessaries, 
expressed a wish for a supply of garden seeds, such as salad and 
spinach, as he says the goil is rich, and he expects to have time to 
gather a crop previous to the conclusion of the campaign. 

FRosteD POTATOES may be rendered as good as ever by being 
soaked for about ten minutes in salt and water previous to boiling. 

ABoUuT THIRTY CART-LOADS of water-cresses are brought to the 
Paris markets daily, and the value of them is estimated at about 
300f. each. Upwards of 3,000,000f. worth of water-cresses is con- 
sequently sold in Paris annually, 

Tere are in England 2406 brewers, 61,736 victuallers, and 
44,236 licensed to sell beer. In Scotland there are 124 brewers, 

‘and 13,667 victuallers; and in Ireland, 101 brewers, and 15,667 
victuallers. 

A WELL-KNOWN FASHIONABLE LADY, resident in New York, 
lately issued 500 cards for a calico-dress ball, in behalf of the poor. 
Each lady appeared in a calico dress, which she was desired to send 
the next day to Mrs. ——. The ball brought about 400 dresses for 
the poor. i 

Tue proceeds of a late reading of Mr. Macready in aid of the 
funds of Bradford Infirmary amounted to £109 8s. 6d. 

SIX CHILDREN were incautiously left by a miner in a room at 
Llanelly with a parrel of gunpowder. The children heated a poker, 
thrust it through the bung-hole, and blew the house up; killing 
two of themselves on the spot. 

Ture CoLossEum in the Regent’s Park, which is said to have 
cost £200,000, was put up for sale on Wednesday, at the Auction 
Mart, by order of the Court of Chancery But there was only one 
bid, £20,000, which was below the price fixed by the Court; so 
there was no sale. 

‘THE wipow of a coal porter ,has died at St. Saviour’s Work- 
house, aged 103 years, “senile decay, chronic bronchitis.” 

Tue SupRME Court or AppeEat at Berlin have just decided that 
amarriage made by a Prussian nobleman with a danseuse, at Gretna 
Green, was perfectly legal. 

Tye little daughter of the Empress of Austria bears the name of 
Sophia Frederica Dorothea Maria Josepha. 

Tse CHANCELLOR OF THE EXcHEQUER has received the hand- 
some sum of £500 as “ conscience-money” for Income -tax, from a 
“ Junior Partner.” 

Ar the Bottisham Petty sessions the other day, a youth, whose 
vocation is to gather dirt off the roads, was charged with helping 
himself pretty freely from a farmer’s heap, when the following 
colloguy took place:—Magistrate: “ Do you know the Lord’s 
Prayer?” Boy: “ Noa!” Magistrate: “ Where do boys go who 
tellalie?” Boy: “ Don’t know.” Magistrate: “ Where does a good 
boy go to?” Boy: “ Home as soon as he has filled his barrow!” 

THE COURTESY BETWEEN COUNSEL has been severely tested in 
the purlieus of Lincoln’s Inn. On Saturday, in the Insolvent 
Debtor's Court, a “scene” took place between Mr. Sargood and 
Mr. Reed, in the course of a case in'which the former supported 
and the latter opposed.—Mr. Reed said he opposed for a person 
whose name he gave, and had so stated.—Mr. Sargood said it was 
false, and wilfully false, as no such name had been given.—Mr. 
Reed said the learned counsel was accidentally raised to the posi- 
tion of a gentleman, and did not know how to sustain it. Mr. Reed 
further said, his “learned friend” was, as usual, trying to confuse 
the case.—After a lull, Mr. Sargood declared that it was an indecent 
attack on him.—Mr. Commissioner Phillips: Iwill not sit here and 
hear this. Ill adjourn thecase. His Honour said he had heard 
each gentleman tell the other that what he had said was untrue.— 
Mr. Sargood: But he has said I “was accidentally raised to the 
position of a gentlemen.”—Mr. Commissioner Phillips had not heard 
the words.—Mr. Sargood: That is the misfortune, Sir. You don’t 
hear all that passes from him.—Mr. Commissioner Phillips said, if 
Mr. Reed had so far forgotten himself as to make such an observa- 
tion, he was sorry for it. Even supposing such was the case, it 
was an honour to any man by his talents to raise himself to a posi- 
tion.—Mr. Reed regretted that he should have made the remark. 
He was told that what he was saying was “ scandalously untrue.” 
Here another scene occurred, and the word “dare” was used by 
Mr. Reed, and “ No gentleman would make the remark,” by Mr. 
Reed.—Mr. Commissioner Phillips: What the court feels at this is 
one thing, but I beg you to think what the public will feel of the 
“ profession."—The case was subsequently adjourned to the 26th 
instant. 

Tre MARSHAL DELLA MARMORA, who relinquishes the office 
of Minister of War, at Turin, to command the Sardinian contingent, 
is married to an English lady, Miss Bertie Mathew, grand-daughter 
to the well-known General Mathew, of the Guards, Equery to 
King George HI. 

Tire NortH York Rrrtes have been on the verge of mutiny 
as part of the men having taken umbrage at an order of the com- 
manding officer, by which their bounty was paid to them by 6d. 
at a time, instead of. in quarterly sums of 5s.atatime. This rege- 
gulation was to interrupt the great amount of drunkenness which 
has latterly prevailed in the regiment. On the 12th inst., the last 
quarter-day when the instalment of 5s. became payable, the money 
not being forthcoming, a large portion of the men collected in the 
market-place and round the King’s Arms Inn, and hissed such of 
the officers as were unpopular as they went in to mess. During 
the night great disorder prevailed; and they next morning filled 
the market-place in a disorderly and insubordinate manner, hoot- 
ing and shouting, many intoxicated. The Lieutenant-Colonel and 
other officers, as well as the Mayor, ineffectually addressed the 
rioters, and at length Major Mein, the dictrict brigade major, ar- 
rived by train at half-past 2 in the afternoon. The bugles were 

sounded for parade, and most of the men assembled in the Castle- 

ard. This officer examined into the matter, and assured the men 
that if the order were found irregular it should be altered; but at 
the same time commented in strong terms on their unsoldierly 
and mutinous conduct. He exhorted them to return to their duty, 
and this, backed, we believe, by a pretty broad hint of a large de- 
tachment of regular troops being within a few hours’ call, at length 
produced the desired effect. The men fell in, and have since per- 
formed their duty as usual. 


Tue Atheneum reports that” 

In acourse of lectures recently delivered by Professor St.-Yilaire, at 
Paris, on animals useful to man, the professor strongly urged the intro- 
duction of horseflesh as an aliment. After an elaborate disquisition on 
the equine physiology, it was stated that the ancient Germans were in the 


EARTHQUAKE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


As if nature herself were influenced by the causes which now 
disturb mankind, Constantinople has been visited within a short 
time by two of the most violent commotions that have been 
known for many years. Three months since the hurricane which 
destroyed the British transports burst over the Black Sea with a 
fury not’to be surpassed by the tornadoes of the Mexican Gulf, 
and now Constantinople has been shaken by an earthquake which, 
had it lasted long, might have been reckoned among the calamities 
of the human race. At five minutes past 3 in the afternoon of 
Feb. 28 the shock was felt, and it lasted, as nearly as can be com- 


nutritious food. Paris restaurants have notoriously long been in the 
habit of mixing horseflesh in their savoury ragouts, which appear by 
another name in the carte. Supported by the scientific authority of M. 
St.-Hilaire, fancy acknowledged ‘entremets-de-cheval in Paris during the 
ensuing summer ! 

Tre FRENcH Emperor is regarded as “ possessed” by the idea 
of taking Sebastopol; he studies incessantly the means, surrounded 
by charts, plans, and other accessories. 
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Puted, about half a minute. The motion was not the slow wave- 
ike movement which marks the earthquakes that extend over 
whole continents, but a sharp, rapid trembling, which caused 
every pane of glass and every tile on the housetop to rattle; it is 
possible, therefore, that the disturbance may have been merely 
local. But the violence of the movement was far beyond that 
which is generally felt_in the earthquakes of the Ionion Islands 
and the coast of Asia Minor, and the chief fear that it inspired 
was that it might only be the prelude to a more severe visita- 
tion. Happily, although it was succeeded by a number of other 
shocks, each of the following movements diminished in violence. 
and the only harm done was caused by the first. Many persdrfs 
were only aware of a single disturbance, but between three and 
five o'clock no less than six shocks were counted; two took place 
between seven and eight o'clock in the evening, and the last was 
at a few minutes before midnight. With the exception of the 
shock at ten minutes past seven o’clock, all these were slight, and 
might not have been remarked, but for the apprehensions that had 
been roused by the occurrence in the afternoon. The consterna- 
tion caused by the great shock was extreme. The lower animals 
seem to have had some feeling of what was about to happen for 
several seconds before it was felt by human beings. Whether the 
vibration made itself known to them before it was perceived by 
man, or whether what is called instinct gave them a peculiar 
warning, itis certain that horses, both in the streets and 
stables, stood still and trembling for some time before the 
shock was felt; for some minutes after they were in great 
terror, and in certain cases they were also aware of the minor 
shocks which escaped the notice of human creatures. The 
motion was chiefly felt in the upper rooms of houses. Pera is 
situated on a hill, and the higher stories of some of its lofty 
buildings are at no small elevation above the level of the sea. In 
these rooms glasses were thrown off the tables, and persons who 
were standing were obliged to sit down or cling for support to 
some fixed object. The motion is described by one who happened 
to have mounted to the top of Galata Tower as that of a ship ina 
gale. There is no report of any serious destruction of property 
or loss of life, but the buildings which have been injured are not 
afew. The British Embassy is one of the most solid edifices in 
the country ; but, being constructed at the summit of the Pera 
Hill, it was exposed to the full violence of the shock. A stack of its 
massive chimneys was thrown down, and the large square stones of 
which the walls are constructed are said to have been displaced in 
certain parts. “Every bell in the palace rang violently, and even in 
oneor two churches the still larger masses of metal resounded dis- 
mally. A number of minarets in Stamboul and Pera have been 
thrown down—whether with any loss of life J have not learnt. 
The large iron chimney of the pbuilding where the French bread 
is baked was broken short off by the shock. The bazaars are said 
to have been cracked in several places. If this be correct it will 
convey to all who have visited them an idea of the violence of the 
motion. The long low-arched passages, constructed of heavy 
stones, and, even in the height of summer, shutting out the heat 
and glare, and forming cool, shady tunnels, which invite the 
weary passer-by to enter, would seem to be the last kind of con- 
struction liable to be shaken by subterranean violence. Yet 
these are declared to be split in many parts, and to require 
repair. Some of the large stone houses of Pera are also injured. 
One is in a dangerous state; another has a erack from top to 
bottom, and yesterday attracted a crowd of gazers. Of the 
smaller houses one or two are in a very unsafe state. The 
wooden edifices have received no injury. 

The motion increased in intensity during several seconds, and 
for a moment before its cessation it certainly seemed as if the- 
house was coming down. The building seemed to be struck from 
without, and the feeling was as when two vessels come into col- 
lision. The motion then ceased abruptly. 

‘After the shock was over there was much commotion in the 
place. Business was to a great degree suspended, and husbands 
and brothers hastened home to see if the female part of their 
families had received any injury from the convulsion or the terror 
it caused. The lower classes of the city were much frightened, 
and had recourse to prayers and supplications. ‘The Turks in the 
neighbourhood of Galata Serai rushed out of their homes and 
crouched down in their attitude of adoration, while the Christians 
showed their terror by crossings and ejaculations according to 
their various rituals. 


JACOB’S HORSE. 


That clever Mr. Jacob Omnium, inone of his customary clear, 
forcible, and intelligent letters to the Times, sects forth the 
value of a Light British Cavalry Division on the Indian system. 
He commences by recalling Lord Cardigan’s evidence before the 
Crimean Committee respecting his forced inspection from Devna 
with 200 Light Cavalry as far as Trajan’s Wall, to try and dis- 
cover whether any portion of the Russian army had entered the 
Dobrudscha after having raised the siege of Silistria, his brigade 
being in excellent plight. Trajan’s Wall is about 100 miles from 
Devna :— 

This service, continues Mr. O., lasted 17 days. During the whole 
march they saw no enemy ; indeed, they fell in with but six human 
beings of any kind; they were accompanied the whole way by commissa- 
ries, whose duty it was to feed them, and who, according to Lord 
Cardigan’s evidence, fed them well. They had neither to retire by forced 
marches before a superior force, to overstrain their horses in attempting 
to come up with a flying foe, to resist the harassing attacks of a hostile 
population, nor to suffer from scarcity,of forage or provisions. Their ex- 
pedition, therefore, may be said to have been a mere promenade militaire, 
made under most favourable circumstances, which might have been 
judiciously undertaken for the purpose of getting the cavalry engaged in 
it into good condition for a subsequent campaign. Yet we learnt by the 
subsequent evidence of the Earl of Lucan that of those 200 Light Cavalry 
horses two died on the march, two strayed, about 140 returned to Deyna 
ruined by sore backs, a few more by fever in the feet, and that scarcely a 
single horse out of the entire number recovered sufliciently ever to join 
the ranks again! Now, sir, to persons unaccustomed to horses such a result 
must indeed appear astonishing, put nobody who is used to deal with these 
animals, and who appreciates and understands their powers, will be at all 
surprised at it. The Light Dragoons of the British Army do notin reality 
ride much lighter than its Heavy Dragoons. Our troopers, heavy and light, 
average, individually, with their arms and accoutrements, between 18 and 
19 stone. Lord Cardigan stated that each Dragoon carried on that occa- 
sion, beside the crushing weight IT have named, forage and provisions for 
three days—at least three stone more; and that their first day’s march, 
to initiate them gradually into their work in that hot climate, was no less 
than 34 miles! It has long been my opinion that whenever England shall 
engage in war, her cavalry system, too long the toy of peace heroes, would 
inevitably break down. { have conversed much with military men on 
the subject, and, although I have met many who concurred in my opinion, 
I have never met with one disposed to come forward as a cavalry reformer, 
for reformers of all kinds are sadly unpopular at the Horse Guards. At 
Waterloo, when the English Light Cavalry went down before the weightier 
Cuirassiers of the French Guard, the latter were, I am well aware, crushed 
in their turn by the still heavier heavy horse of our Household Brigade ; 
and on such a battle-field heavy horses, lusty and fresh from stall and 
manger, may, even when overweighted, do good service; but for the more 
active and no less important work of a campaign, for outpost and picket 
duties, for the advance and rear guards of anarmy, for the protection of its 
flanks, for covering its advance and retreat, and for harassing its enemy on 
every occasion by rapid and sudden attacks, of what avail the bravest men 
on the best horses (weighted with from 18 to 22 atone) can be, let the results 
of the 17 days’ reconnaissance into the Dobrudscha under Lord Cardigan tell. 
It is only Light Cavalry, in the primary acceptance of the term, that 
can really perform such’ services and still remain efficient, and my object 
in addressing you to-day, sir, is to raise a discussion which may result in 
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the creation of a few experimental regiments of that description. In 
India we have such corps in abundance. Jacob’s, Christie’s, the Nizam’s 
Horse, are well known to all who are conversant with the military history 
of Scinde and Affghanistan during the last twenty years; during the 
recent wars at the Cape we were compelled, after discovering that the 
British Heavy was a very useless instrument of warfare in the bush, to 
organize the Cape Mounted Rifles, and the sooner the Minister-at-War 
can be prevailed upon to try the experiment for service in the Crimea the 
sooner will our cavalry generals be in a position to make a peaceful, 
plentiful, and leisurely reconnaissance of seventeen days without destroy- 
ing every horse engaged in the expedition. The Indian horsemen never 
rides heavier than 133 stone; his horse is from 143 to 15 hands high—the 
hardiest and most enduring size. A pony to carry forage is allowed to 
every two troopers. The arrangements of the service give the soldier a 
direct interest in caring for the horse he rides; and I could place before 
your readers examples, extracted from official papers, of feats of march- 
ing and fighting performed by the corps I have named, which to British 
Dragoons would appear positively fabulous. Nevertheless, I am confident 
that it is our system, and not our materials, that are defective; and I 
firmly believe that English regiments, organized on the plan of our Indian 
irregular cavalry, would prove not only as good, but even better than they 
are. At any rate, the experiment is easily and cheaply tried; and it is 
surely worth trying. Gen. Patrick Grant and several other Indian officers 
distinguished in that particular branch of the service are now in England 
eager to be allowed to attempt it. If they were empowered to raise a 
brigade of really Light British Cavalry on the Indian system, modified, of 
course, where it seemed necessary to them to modify it; if they were 
directed to enlist no men above 5 feet 3 inches in height, and to buy no 
horses above 15 hands, and to dress and arm them for service, and not for 
show, they would not interfere in any degree with the officers now em- 
ployed in recruiting taller, heavier men, and in buying taller and heavier 
horses for our heavy cavalry ; and I am confident they would soon be at 
the head of a body of horse far more efficient for actual service than any 
we are likely to send, under the present system, to the Crimea. Such 
troops, too, could be mounted and remounted on horses collected in Spain 
and on the shores of the Mediterranean, none of which are available for 
our heavies as they are. Mr. O. hopes, in conclusion, that his suggestions 
will be received in the same spirit in which they are offered, that they 
will give offence to none, and that they will not be despised and cast aside 
because they emanate from the pen and brains of a civilian. He believes 
them worthy of attention; and should the trial suggested be made, and 
should it succeed, as he firmly believes it will, he humbly claims, that the 
first regiment so raised may bear the redoubtable and well-known name of 
** Jacob’s Horse.’’ 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Houser or Lorps.—Tuurspay, Marcn 22. 

The Earl of Derby asked whether it was the intention of 
the Government to introduce any measure, founded on the 
principle of limited liability, to modify the existing laws of 
partnership ; and illustrated the evils of the present system 
by the case of the deficiency of the raw materials for making 
paper, all efforts to remove that scarcity being paralyzed by 
the uncertain state of the law. 

Lord STanLey or ALDERLEY said that a billjwas already in 
preparation to amend the law of partnership. As to the 
time when it would be introduced, he was afraid it would be 
impossible to bring it in before Easter, but he hoped it would 
be brought before Parliament shortly after Easter. 

Earl Dersy rejoined that a year and a half having passed 
away since the subject had been brought under the con- 
sideration of the Board of Trade, the noble lord might, he 
thought, have introduced a bill before Easter, so that there 
might be some probability of its passing during the present 
session. 

The Earl of Harrowpy presented petitions from Birming- 
ham, King’s Lynn, Hoxton, Sydenham, Yeovil, and other 
places, praying for the vigorous prosecution of the war, 
which could not, in the opinion of the petitioners, be brought 
to a succesful issue without the assistance of the oppressed 
nationalities. The noble Earl expressed his hearty concur- 
rence in that opinion, notwithstanding an imputation which 
had been thrown upon it of implying a Quixotic desire that 
England should take upon herself to redress the wrongs of 
other countries. He believed that no statesman, whatever 
might be his opinion as to the practicability of obtaining 
Polish independence, could look upon a secure settlement as 
possible without it, and this remark was borne out by an 
observation which had fallen from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, to the effect that the indepen- 
dence of Germany could not be secured so long as Poland 
remained in her present position, Germany had not refused 
to co-operate with us from any doubt as to the justice of our 
cause; but she was prevented from throwing her weight 
into the scale of justice by the vassalage in which she was 
placed by the power of Russia. He thought, therefore, that 
the independence of Poland was esgentially necessary for 
the attainment of a secure and permanent peace, 

Farl Granvi.ue gave notice that on Friday, the 30th inst., 
he should move the adjournment of the House until Monday 
the 16th of next month, 

Hovsrt or Commons.— TuHurspDay. 

Only 30 members being present at 4 o’clock, there was 

“no Hodaei'? 


LATEST INTELIGENCE. 
(BY SUBMARINE AND BRITISH TELEGRAPH.) 

We have received the following telegraphic despatch 
from our correspondent at Marseilles :-— 

Marseruirs, Tuurspay, Marcu 22.—The Tamise, which 
left Constantinople on the 12th of March, has arrived. 

Despatches for the Government left at 4 p.m. 

Colonel de Beville had arrived at Constantinople, to select 
a spot for the encampment of 40,000 French troops. 

No one perished in the fire at the French hospital. 

The Turkish Government has published five laws, voted 
in the Council of Tanzimat, regulating the functions of the 
council, the forms of procedure, and the penalties against the 
crime of extortion. ‘These laws have been translated into 
various languages. 

No bulletin had arrived at Constantinople of the affair that 
took place at Eupatoria on the 38rd. The report ran that an 
attack of the Russians having been repulsed, the Turkish 
cavalry, too eager in the pursuit, had fallen into an ambuscade. 

Baraktava, Marcn 10,— The weather is favourable. 
Lord Raglan had sent Lord Burghersh to Sebastopol to 
announce the death of the Emperor Nicholas. 

The Russians do not believe it. 

The French continue to throw rockets into Sebastopol. 

Thesiege-works are advancing. Sickness is on the decrease, 

The morale of the troops is excellent, 

On the 8th Omer Pasha sent a messenger with a flag of 
truce to Prince Radzivill, who commands the Russians in 
that quarter, to announce the death of the Emperor Nicholas, 


(BY INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH VIA THE HAGUE.) 
al 
Vienna, THurspay, Marcu 22,—In the conference of 
yesterday, the first point was definitively settled. 


PEN AND PENCIL. 


Intelligence from Constantinople, of the 15th of March, 
states that the Greek ambassador, Kondurioti, was expected 
on the morrow. 

Ali Pasha will, it is still thought, proceed to Vienna. 

Prussta.—We have received the following telegraphic 
despatch from our Berlin correspondent :— 

Beriin, TuurspAy, MArcH 22.—The motion for presenting 
an address to the King, censuring the Ministerial policy on the 
Eastern question, was rejected to-day in the Second Chamber. 

A prolongation of the credits for the expenses of the present 
year was voted. ; 

We have received the Moniteur of yesterday. Under date 
of Pera, March 8, it says :— 

The French embassy had taken steps to obtain permission from 
the Porte to construct Catholic churches at Trebizonde, Metelin, 
Mersina, and Bingasi. This permission has just been granted by 
the Divan, and the necessary firmans have been sent to the com- 
petent authorities. 


The Moniteur also publishes the following, dated Bremen, 
the 18th inst. :— 


A military convention was concluded on the 28th of February 
at Hamburg, between the delegates of the Grand Duchy of Olden- 
burg and the Hanseatic Towns for regulating the reciprocal re- 
lations between the contingents of those states and their union 
under one command. The federal contingent of the three Han- 
seatic Towns and of the Grand Duchy, which forms the third bri- 
gade of the second division of the 10th corps darmée, is fixed at 
73,330 men. The Commander-in-Chief of the staff and of the bri- 
gade is to be appointed by Oldenburg. 


At A Mertinc or News-AGEnts, held on Thursday evening at 
St. Martin’s Hall, in opposition to Sir J. C. Lewis’s new measure 
for the modification of the stamp laws; it was, after some oppo- 
sition, resolved:—“ That at the present time the law makes it a 
midemeanour for any person to transmit letters otherwise than 
through the Post-office, and this regulation not applying to news~ 
papers the revenue will sustain a loss through the change, as the 
railways will compete with the Post-office in conveying the un- 
stamped newspapers at a reduced rate. That as unstamped 
newspapers, whether for town or country subscribers, can not be 
circulated through the post, the proposed measure would most 
materially restrict, rather than facilitate the spread of information.’ 


LITERATURE. 


Une Conversion. By Covunr pe Raovusset-Bovurzon. 
Paris: Libraire Nouvelle. 

‘‘ Une Conversion”’ is a story of a psychological character, 
more common in the fictitious literature of Germany, or of 
our own country at the commencement of the century, than 
in that of France at the present day; since it relates, in an 
extremely simple manner, the very simple story of the change 
wrought in the disposition of a young man by an altered lite, 
and the simplest and most natural influences. 

Gustave Louis Robert de Langenais Tancerville, proud of 
his aristocratic name, well educated, and possessed of a large 
fortune, is left an orphan at twenty-two years of age. 
Thrown upon Paris without any one to advise him, and no 
will but his own to consult, he abuses the privileges at his 
command and plunges headlong into dissipation and extra- 
vagance, wastes his riches upon courtesans and actresses, 
scatters his gold at the Maison d’Or, and finally liquidates 
his debts by the sale of his paternal estates. Ruined, but 
not degraded, he determines to earn an honourable subsist- 
ence by painting; but he pays a visit to a maiden aunt, his 
father’s sister, who treats the excesses of her nephew almost 
as a matter of course, and determines to retrieve his fortunes. 
To restore the ancient honour of her house, she proposes a 
marriage with his cousin, Mademoiselle Berthe de Langenais, 
heiress to the remaining property of the family. ‘The young 
lady lives at a mansion of her own at Dijon, under the pro- 
tection of an uncle; the prodigal cousin is expected and 
cordially welcomed, the young lady herself having no dis- 
inclination to the match. From this moment the hero’s re- 
generation commences, and we have an exact picture of the 
various things which influence him, as step by step he goes 
through a conversion, effected not by precept, remorse, vain 
regrets, or self-sacrifice, but by the purest influences of a 
country life, a refined and virtuous society, and the presence 
of intellect and beauty. The old habits and ideas vanish like 
idle dreams; he loves, and is astonished at the novelty of a 
passion which he imagined himself to have felt before. The 
influences are the stronger, perhaps, because the society in 
the old house is so restricted. The widow of one of the 
Condé’s officers, an old Knight of Malta, an old colonel of 
Cuirassiers, converted into a curé, and the heiress’s uncle, 
the Comte de Langenais, with his own fair-haired daughter, 
Claire. The last, however, had not arrived at the com- 
mencement of the story. Berthe is in the library when her 
cousin is introduced to her; she receives him affectionately, 
but with a dignity and solemnity which chill him; and in 
the first conversation he soon discovers how little he knows 
in comparison with the young lady’s vast acquirements, and 
that a wide gulf of opinion exists between her and himself 
Like Napoleon, she has the greatest antipathy for the ter- 
rible spirit of innovation which is running over the world. 
Ignorant of the present, full of ancient prejudices, buried 
amidst old folios, absorbed in a blind worship of the past, 
she thinks her aristocratic birth a gift from God, which im- 
poses great duties on her; she feels that she belongs to her 
ancestors, and that she lives for their glorification more than 
for her own; the individual being nothing, the name all, 
herself absorbed in the honour and lustre of the family. 

Instead of falling madly in love with his beautiful and 
aristocratic relation, the young marquis is awed by her 
superiority, he feels unworthy to touch the hem of her 
garment. He wanders over the Dijon—prosperous in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but overthrown by the 
revolution and now fast decaying. The grass grows in the 
streets, new names are substituted for the old, convents 
turned into workshops, and only the legends of past great- 
ness remains. He enters the church, which still stands, 
notwithstanding the barbarians of 793, His attention becomes 
riveted on the figure of a young girl who kneels at the con- 
fessional. He is now at once in love; such grace, such 
modesty, such a charm surround her: but the face is still 
turned from him. Presently, without perceiving him, she 
passes out, and the beauty of her face strikes him like a 
thunderbolt ; and already by one of those sudden sympa- 
thies, and because sudden perhaps the most perfect, he is 


LL 


her worshipper and slave for life. But it was not Berthe 
who had struck the blow. Up to this time Claire had been 
ona visit to Lady Blakstone, an old schoolfellow, but her 
arrival was daily expected; and, on re-entering the hotel, the 
first thing our hero hears of is her return. He recognizes 
the heroine of Notre Dame, who had sent the blood palpi- 
tating with a new life through his veins. What a revolu- 
tion! subdued by the touching beauty and womanhood of 
Claire; the fortune he is to wed no longer pre-occupies his 
mind. <A conflict now begins within him. He feels un- 
bounded respect and the affection of a brother for Berthe; 
but it is Claire who makes his blood burn, and his whole 
being tremble and yearn with love. 

Meanwhile, Berthe begins to regard him with more than a 
sisterly interest. She descends from her high estate, and 
becomes even tender. Her cousin cannot see this beautiful 
statue suddenly become animated, and know himself the 
Prometheus who has lighted the sacred fire in her heart 
without being vain of his work. His amour propre is be- 
witched; he is astonished and fascinated at the abandon of 
her expression. An hour ago he felt nothing like love for 
this noble girl, nor did he believe her capable of so soft an 
emotion ; and now he feels the blood rush through his arte- 
ries; his heart rises to his eyes and lips; an irresistible re- 
volution is going on within him; he seizes her hand: it is 
burning. 

Berthe makes him forget Claire; Claire makes him forget 
Berthe. Oh! miserable weakness! He is dragged from 
Heaven, where Berthe left him, to Eden, where Claire is 
waiting for him: he exchanges roses with her in the garden. 
He murmurs Berthe—then Claire. He loves wildly, madly. 
But which? 

Claire becomes more enchanting, and does not conceal her 
affection; its modest display increases the violence of his 
love. The curé watches them unobserved,—witnesses the 
growth of love between them, and is terrified at this un- 
looked for attachment. He questions the Marquis, and is 
convinced that opposition will only lead to further unhappi- 
ness, and undertakes to break the-news to the Comte and 
Berthe, sending the young man away fora time. Berthe is 
indignant and jealous, and the beautiful statue warms again 
into a rage of despair. Claire, amidst tears and sighs, re- 
nounces her lover; but Berthe who will not be excelled in- 
generosity, to save the life of Claire, which she knows de- 
pends upon her decision, tells her that she loves no longer. 
With this noble sacrifice for her consolation, Berthe retires . 
to her sombre library, and buries her unhappy love in the 
religion of the past. 

This simple story derives an extraneous interest from 
being the work of the Count G. de Raousset-Boulbon, a 
gentleman who had emulated the knights-errant of romance, 
and the conqueror-explorers of South America, Joining a 
party disaffected to the Mexican government, he became the 
leader of an army which threatened to carry victory to in- 
dependence, and Raousset-Boulbon seemed likely enough to 
be the Dictator President of a new American province. But 
the accidents of war cut short his carreer, and he fell in 
battle with the Mexicans at Guaymas, when he had scarcely 
reached the age of thirty-five. It was before leaving France 
to commence his adventurous and disastrous career in 
America, that he left behind him this gracefully-written 
volume, which in the simplicity and tone of its recital, sug- 
gests the possibility of its being an auto-biographical sketch. 


Puorocraruic PLEasures, popularly portrayed with Pen and 

Pencil, By Curuzerr Bepr, M.A. M‘Lean. 
Here is Mr. Bede with his rather broad caricatures of photo- 
graphy. The miseries and pleasures of the art are humor- 
ously depictured: there is the hapless artist himself even 
under the hood utterly unaware of the elevation which the 
horned monster behind him is meditating to treat him with. 
The jokes are all very fair, but too pedantic for the general 
reader, though the student of photography will doubtless 
highly relish them, 


ON THE FAST-DAY AS BY LAW ESTABLISHED. 


No longer presbyterian snarls 

At that most blessed martyr, Charles. 

Enough, to praise the Lord and say 

That every dog has had his day. 

Saint Peter! you may hold the keys 

And may let enter whom you please. 

We have another Saint, quite even 

With you. behind the bridge. .St. Stephen. 

Our Saint is never overnice, 

No, nor in any face looks twice 

Before he says ‘* Come in,’’ like you 

Ready to take the fee his due. 

High are the honors he has won, 

For much expended, little done ; 

And now lies* drifted on the sands 

The Ship of Fools that he commands. 
Watrer Savacr Lanpor. 


* One of the ministers said “We are drifting towards war.” 
Never was expression more unintentionally appropriate. Ships 
do not drift if under steerage. 


THE SECRETS OF THE LODGE. 
(Mr. Wehnert’s Picture in No. 6 of PuN anv PENCIL.) 


Just the old words, words one again may tell, 
Again, again; and never tire in telling! 
Just the old words, and ever as they fell 
The maiden’s heart was swelling ! 
The old loved loving words all know so well! 


O Secrets of the Lodge! O words unbidden, 
Springing like lions from the lover’s heart! 

O love-tamed words, crouching like fondlings chidden ! 
O Loveliness, how very proud thou art! 

O Secrets of the Lodge, beneath that archway hidden! 


Does it remind you?—The same flushing cheek, 
And eyes with a delicious dimness filling 

O thou old gateway ! never dare to speak 
Thy secrets. Then two eager hearts were thrilling ; 

And now-—— Are loye and memory both so New 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


[Marcu 24. 


STP\WOULD be a grand thing to kill a giant, thought 
Jack. So, instead of minding his work, he went to 
look for one. 

Very hungry he was, and tired, before the day was out ; 
but not a giant came in his way. It was just in the dark of 
the evening when he heard a rumbling behind-him. It 
might have been from a stone quarry on the other side 
of the hill; it might have been a giant grumbling because 
Jack went so fast that he could not overtake him, for Jack 
wore seyen-leagued boots and was a match for any one at 
running. The rumbling came again, and then Jack turned 
to see what it was. Sure enough there was a giant looking 
over the top of the hill—and a terrible fellow, too; with a 
head as big as a mountain top, and lowering eyebrows for 
all the world like bushes overhanging great clefts in a rock, 
so deep and dark you could see no eyeballs in them. He 
seemed to be smoking a pipe, too (very likely,as it was 
evening), for a thin cloud was curling up where his mouth 
should have been. Ay, what a tremendous fellow the giant 
was! Halfa mile high he looked, at the very least. ‘*Oh,” 
cried Jack, ‘*I wish I had my sword of sharpness.”’ “Oh, 
sword of sharpness,’’ shouted the giant back ; not so loud, 
though, as Jack: but like his echo—* Sword of sharpness,”’ 
as if he was mocking him. ‘Oh,”’ cried Jack again. And 
the giant did the same. Jack’s courage was gone; and he 
ran away home as fast as his seven-leagued boots would 
carry him, never once looking to see if the giant’s arm was 
stretched forth to reach him. 


He minded his work for a day or two; but he could not 
forget the giant. ‘‘I never thought there were giants so 
big as that,”’ said he.to his playmates and schoolfellows. 
No more did they; and he was only laughed at when he 
talked of the giant Half-mile-high. ee 

Perhaps the laughing only made him more fixed in, his 
own opinion. It wasa giant. He saw him so plainly,that he 
could not have mistaken him for anything else; and then 
the smoke from his pipe, and the mocking cries, how could 
he be deceived, then? He did not like being laughed at; 
so one day he sct off again. And this time he took his 
sword of sharpness with him, like his namesake in the old 
story. He had not an invisible cap; but if he waited for 
the evening, when he could creep under the shadow of the 
rocks, that would do as well: the giant would never see 
him. But where was he to find the giant? He could not 
even be sure of the exact place where he saw him: for at 
first he was not thinking of anything, and afterwards he 
was too frightened to take much notice. However, he had 
a half-holiday, wandered all the aftcrnoon, saw no giant; 


‘terror or fell asleep he never knew. 


‘some few who thought he had been 


and when .it grew dark was obliged to wait, for he could 
not find his: way home. So he plucked up as good a heart 
as he could, though he was afraid to whistle for fear any 
giant should hear him, and sat down leaning against a large 
rock to watch. No one.came. Once or twice during the 
afternoon he had thought he heard the giant grumbling ; 
but it was a long way off. Now all was quiet. After 
a while he ate his supper, which he had been thoughtful 
enough to bring with him.. Then he walked about a little 
to prevent himself from falling asleep ; then he sat down to 
rest himself. 

He had scarcely seated himself when he was sure ‘he did 
hear the grumbling, and, looking up, he saw—not the giant’s 
head, as before, peeping over the hill; but the end of a foot, 
almost directly over him, as if the giant was going to step 
from the crag under which brave Jack was sitting. What 
a foot! almost as large as a house. Jack was too frightened 
to draw his sword of sharpness;' but, instead, crouched close 
down under his bit of rock. But if the giant’s foot had 
come upon it, the rock and Jack and all must have been 
crumbled to powder, Fortunately the giant did not step 


directly down, but strode with one wide step right across 


the valley, setting his foot at once upon the opposite hill; 
Jack saw him’ pass over—two enor- 
mous legs; the body was high up in 
the clouds. 


Whether Jack fainted with his 


set him giant-hunting), and now, even spite of his fear, he 
could not help wondering whether the old Cornish giant was 
as big as this one of his. If so, even yet he might be killed. 
And then he would be Jack the Giant Killer, too—Giant- 
Killer the Second! 

So one day he again ventured out. He was after all a 
brave fellow, and if he could but findthe giant! Once more 
he-had a long day’s wandering. At last he thought he found 


| the very hill over which he had first seen the giant’s head. 


He climbed boldly up the front, then crept on all-fours to the 
top and lay down in the fern to look over. It was evening 
—the shapes of the mountains were already growing indis- 
tinct; but surely he could not mistake what lay beneath him, 
some little way down the hill. It was a giant form—as of 
a man dressed all in green—except that he hada purple sash 
round his waist, and a purple cap drawn down over his face. 
He lay on his back, with his knees rather up, and his arms 
under his head. It zwas the giant—and asleep. 


Jack looked a long time intently on him; he did not move, 
nor did he seem to have any weapon. He was certainly 
asleep, then, and unarmed. + Jack drew his sword of sharp- 
ness, He listened: there was no sound but what might have 
been either the ebb and flow of the distant sea, or the giant’s 
heavy breathing. At last he was sure it was the giant’s 
breathing. He crept slowly down through the fern to 
the giant’s side. Evening was darkening round him, and 
in a little while he would not see even the great giant: what 
if he should fall up against him and disturb him, and the 
giant roll upon him or snatch him-up? He kept his eyes 
tixed on the purple sash of the giant that he might guess 
where the great fellow’s heart was. It would never do to 
miss his bow. 

“At last, stepping noisclessly over the turf, he was at the 


‘giant’s side, and thrust his sword of sharpness up to the very 


hilt into him with such force that he could not draw it back 


again, The giant never moved, nor groaned. ‘The one blow 


was enough. Brave Jack! 

But now it was quite dark, and Jack did not like the 
thought of staying there with'the dead giant. So, leaving 
the sword in him, he returned home. 

Early next morning he summoned his friends to come 
with him to the scene of triumph—some few of them to 
be favoured by first witnessing the monstcr. Then Jack 
would draw out his sword, and they should rouse the whole 
village to- carry the body off. Would it not be a glorious 


day ? 

‘They reached the hill-top whence Jack had first espied 
him. They all stopped: he pointed;down. — Why, Jack, 
your giant is only a part of the hill, and the cap and sash 
are great patches of the purple heath. 

Jack never went giant-killing again; he thought it a 
waste of time. 


It was morning when he woke up, 
pale and faint, and his teeth chatter- 
ing., “Little breakfast he was able 
to eat when he reached home.. And 


when ‘he told this story, as every- 
body knew he would not say an 
untruth, all his companions, éxcept 


dreaming, gave over laughing at 
him; for a giant as big as that, 
you know, was no joke at all. 
Suppose he came one day and set 
his toot on the school-room when 
they were all in it, or kicked over 
their father’s houses. It was hardly 
safe to go to sleep now. 

Jack thought sotoo. But the first 
penny ever given to him he had spent 
in buying the old story of Jack the 
Giant Killer (which, indeed, had first 
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